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THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


Christmas, 1975 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


I am happy again this year to extend holiday greetings 
to those who serve in the Department of State and the 
Foreign Service. 


During the past year I have realized more than ever the 
complexity and difficulty of the problems with which you 


deal, and I have appreciated more than ever the profes- 
sional skill and dedication you bring to your tasks. 


The New Year, the Bicentennial of American Indepen- 
dence, will be one in which the interdependence of man- 
kind will become ever more apparent; the importance of 
international trends and events to our own people, ever 
more obvious; and your task in helping to reconcile our 
domestic and international interests, obligations and 
values ever more crucial. 


Mrs. Ford and I send to each of you and your families 


our best wishes for happy holidays and a satisfying and 
productive New Year. 
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TO MY COLLEAGUES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE AND THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


This season gives me an opportunity to express 
to the employees of the Department of State and the 
Foreign Service my gratitude for a job well done. 

In Washington and at posts around the world you have 
served your country and the cause of peace with dedi- 
cation, sacrifice, and efficiency. 


In this bicentennial year it is fitting for us, 
both personally and professionally, to keep in mind 
the principles of our national existence -- "that all 
Men are created equal” and “that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights." It 
is because of these principles that our country has 
for two centuries been the hope of millions around 
the world who seek freedom, justice, and equality. 


Merry Christmas and a happy and prosperous 
New Year. 


/. A. 


Henry A. Kissinger 
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Ford underscores nondiscrimination 
policy in overseas assignments 


On November 20 President Ford 
wrote to heads of Departments and 
agencies about nondiscrimination in 
overseas assignments of Federal em- 
ployees, including assignments to 
countries which have exclusionary 
policies based on race, color, reli- 
gion, national origin, sex or age. 

The Department, in a notice in 
Washington and an airgram to the 
field, said: ‘‘The Secretary expects 
strict adherence to the equal oppor- 
tunity pronouncements of the Presi- 
dent as well as those enunciated by the 
Department in directives like 
FAMC-598 of Jan. 11, 1972."’ 

The President's memorandum fol- 
lows: 


The purpose of this Memorandum is 
to underscore the applicability of 
Executive Order 11478, the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Act of 1972 
(P.L. 92-261); the Age Discrimina- 
tion in Employment Act of 1967 as 
amended by P.L. 92-269; and pur- 
suant regulations to all Federal per- 
sonnel actions, including those which 
involve overseas assignment of em- 
ployees of Federal agencies to foreign 
countries which have adopted 
exclusionary policies based on a per- 
son’s race, color, religion, national 
origin, sex or age. 

In making selections for overseas 
assignment, the possible exclusionary 
policies of the country to which an 
applicant or employee is to be as- 
signed must not be a factor in any part 
of the selection process of a Federal 
agency. United States law must be ob- 
served and not the policy of the 
foreign nation. Individuals, therefore, 
must be considered and selected solely 
on the basis of merit factors without 
reference to race, color, religion, na- 
tional origin, sex or age. Persons must 
not be ‘‘selected out’’ at any stage of 
the selection process because their 
race, color, religion, national origin, 
sex or age does not conform to any 
formal or informal requirements set by 
a foreign nation. No agency may list in 
its job description circulars that the 
host country has an exclusionary en- 
trance policy or that a visa is required. 

If a host country refuses, on the 
basis of exclusionary policies related 
to race, color, religion, national ori- 
gin, sex or age, to grant a visa to an 
employee who has been selected by a 
Federal agency for an overseas as- 
signment, the employing agency 
should advise the Department of State 
of this act. The Department will take 
appropriate action through diplomatic 
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channels to attempt to gain entry for 
the individual. 

The Civil Service Commission shall 
have the responsibility for insuring 
compliance with this Memorandum. In 
order to ensure that selections for 
overseas assignments are made in 
compliance with law, Executive Or- 
der, and merit system requirements, 
each agency having positions overseas 
must: 

(1) review its process for selection 
of persons for overseas assignments to 
assure that it conforms in all respects 


with law, Executive Order, and merit 

system requirements; and 
(Z) within 60 days of the date of this 
Memorandum, issue appropriate 
internal policy guidance so that all 
selecting officials will understand 
clearly their legal obligation in this re- 
gard. The guidance must make clear 
that exclusionary policies of foreign 
countries based on race, color, reli- 
gion, national origin, sex or age must 
not be considerations in the selection 
process for Federal positions. A copy 
of each agency’s guidance in this re- 
gard should be sent to the Assistant 
Executive Director, U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, 1900 E Street, NW., 

Washington, D.C. 20415. 
/s/ GERALD R. Forp 


Last U.S. officials in Viet-Nam released 


The last two U.S. government offi- 
cials who were held by Hanoi were re- 
leased unharmed on October 30 and 
are now in the United States awaiting 
new assignments. 

They are James F. Lewis, who 
served as Administrative Officer at the 
U.S. Consulate General at Nha Trang, 
in South Viet-Nam, and Paul A. 
Struharik, who was an AID Area De- 
velopment Adviser at Ban Me Thuot. 

Mr. Lewis was captured April 16 at 
Phan Rang, where he had gone to as- 
sist Vietnamese employees of the 
Consulate General. Mr. Struharik was 
seized in Ban Me Thot on March 10, 
along with six missionaries, a Ford 
Foundation scholar, an Australian 
tourist and a Canadian missionary 


— 

he group were moved from camp 
to camp in South Viet-Nam. On Au- 
gust 15 they began an eight-day jour- 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


The Consumer Price Index for 
October, the latest available as the 
NEWSLETTER went to press, 
reached 164.6. This is 3.3 percent 
above 159.3, the current Civil Serv- 
ice base level. 

If the present CPI level remains 
at or above 164.6 through De- 
cember a Civil Service annuity in- 
crease of at least 4.3 percent will go 
into effect March 1, 1976. 

The increase would amount to | 
percent plus the percentage rise be- 
tween the base level and that for 
October, November or December, 
whichever is the highest. 

A Foreign Service annuity in- 
crease will not occur until the CPI 
reaches 167.2, three percent above 
the current Foreign Service base 
(162.3) and remains at or above that 
level for three consecutive months. 


ney by truck to Hanoi, where they 
were put in Son Tay Prison. 

On October 30 they were taken by 
bus to the Hanoi airport. There they 
boarded a plane which had been char- 
tered by the UN High Commission for 
Refugees to pick them up and fly them 
to Bangkok. Then they flew home. 

The Department made many efforts 
to secure their release. In a statement 
on May 29, the Department said: 

**There is wide concern about these 
persons, who continue to be held long 
after the departure of official Ameri- 
cans from Viet-Nam. We consider 
their release and safe return a matter of 
urgent priority and concern.’’ 


Satterthwaite resigns; 
Beam takes Dacor helm 


Ambassador (Ret.) Jacob D. Beam 
is serving temporarily as Acting Presi- 
dent of Diplomatic and Consular Offi- 
cers, Retired (Dacor), following the 
resignation of Ambassador (Ret.) 
Joseph C. Satterthwaite. 

Ambassador Satterthwaite had 
served as President of Dacor since 
April 1974. In a letter to its Executive 
Committee on September 18, he 
wrote: 

**I take this action with deep regret. 
It is however necessary, as you know, 
because of my recent operation, which 
makes it impossible for me to devote 
to Dacor the time and attention ex- 
pected of the President. .. .’’ 

Ambassador Beam, who is a Vice 
President of Dacor, joined the Foreign 
Service in 1931. During his distin- 
guished 42-year career he held such 
assignments as Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for European Affairs, Assistant 
Director of the International Affairs 
Bureau of the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, and Ambas- 
sador to Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
the Soviet Union. He retired in 1973. 
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President signs authorization, appropriation bills; 
legislation includes permanent grievance procedure 


President Ford has signed into law 
the Department’s Fiscal Year 1976 
Authorization Act which includes a 
Foreign Service Act amendment pro- 
viding a grievance system for Foreign 
Service employees. 

The President had previously ap- 
proved the Department’s FY °76 ap- 
propriation bill which provided for 
some program increases for the over- 
seas consular workload, new and ele- 
vated post activities, and staff 
strengthening and communications. 
This year, the travel account covers 
annual round-trip travel expenses of 
student dependents. 

In addition to the grievance legisla- 
tion (see separate story), the authoriza- 
tion measure included other items of 
interest to personnel: 


—A sense of Congress provision 
stated that nominations to the position 
of Ambassador should be accorded to 
men and women ‘‘possessing clearly 
demonstrated competence to perform 
ambassadorial duties’’ and not primar- 
ily because of financial contributions 
to political campaigns. 

—The Foreign Service Act was 
amended to require that a ‘‘substantial 
number’’ of Foreign Service officers 
be assigned annually for “‘significant 
duty’’ with a State or local govern- 
ment, public school, community col- 
lege, or other public organization des- 
ignated by the Secretary. The duty 
may include assignment (up to 20 per- 
cent) to a Member or office of the 
Congress. 

—The requirement for execution of 
new affadavits upon each promotion of 
a Foreign Service officer was elimi- 
nated. 

—To prevent a delay of within-class 
step-increases for FSO/R’s when the 
Federal budget cycle changes next 
year, an amendment to the Foreign 
Service Act authorizes the increases at 
the beginning of the first pay period in 
July of each year and makes provision 
for a nine-month period in the initial 
changeover. 

—tThe payment of gratuities equiva- 
lent to one year’s salary for death 
abroad in the line of duty was extended 
to consular agents and to U.S. repre- 
sentatives to international commis- 
sions and organizations. 

—Appropriation of any funds for a 
proposed Travel Document and Is- 
suance system was specifically barred. 

The Authorization Act allowed ap- 
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propriations totaling $798,176,000, an 
increase of $82,523,000, attributable 
primarily to rising overseas wages and 
prices and the probiems associated 
with adverse currency fluctuations. 

The Department’s 1976 appropria- 
tion totaled $799,440,000, an increase 
of $64,446,000 over FY °75. 

The difference in the authorization 
and appropriation totals is due to the 
listing of different accounts in the two 
acts. 

A major change in the Federal 


(in thousands of dollars) 


Appropriations 


Administration of foreign affairs 
Salaries and expenses 
Representation allowances 
Acquisition, operation, and 
maintenance of buildings abroad 
Acquisition, operation, and 
maintenance of buildings abroad 
(special foreign currency program) 
Emergencies in the diplomatic 
and consular service 
Payment to Foreign Service Retire- 
ment and Disability Fund 


International organizations and 

conferences 

Contributions to international 
organizations 

Contributions for international 
peacekeeping activities 

Missions to international 
organizations 

International conferences and 
contingencies 

International trade negotiations 


International commissions 
International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico: 
Salaries and expenses 
Construction 
American sections, international 
commissions 
International Fisheries Commissions 


Educational exchange 

Mutual Educational and Cultural 
Exchange activities 

Center for Cultural and Technical 
Interchange Between East and West 


Total 


budget cycle takes place beginning 
with FY ’77 when the FY date changes 
to October | through September 30. 
To effect the changeover, there will be 
a three-month transition quarter from 
July 1 to September 30, 1976. 

Overall, the transition quarter re- 
quirements are approximately 25 per- 
cent of the annual estimates with sea- 
sonal fluctuations taken into consid- 
eration in individual accounts. 

The total appropriated for the transi- 
tion quarter is $345,512,000. 


Comparison of 1975 appropriation with 1976 appropriation 


Increase or 


1976 Decrease 


$425,400 
1,700 


+ $60,023 
+$ 350 


29,840 + $ 6,926 


9,785 + $ 4,915 
2,100 


6,355 


203,903 217,853 + $13,950 


34,495 34,495 
7,008 1,992 


7,400 
1,900 


1,560 
696 


53,300 60,000 + 6,700 


7,400 9,000 + 1,600 


$734,994 $799,440 + $64,446 
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New grievance system becomes 
operative by end of March 


In signing the Foreign Relations Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Year 1976, 
President Ford set in motion for the 
first time a legislated grievance system 
for Foreign Service employees. 

The new grievance procedure is now 
a part of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended. 

The grievance provisions are a mod- 
ification of the Bayh Bill previously 
passed several times by the Senate but 
not by the House. They had been 
hammered out through discussion this 
summer among managenient of State, 
USIA and AID, the American Foreign 
Service Association (AFSA) as exclu- 
sive representative organization for 
Foreign Service employees of the 
three agencies, and staff of interested 
Senators and Congressmen. 

The grievance system established by 
the new law resembles the interim 
Foreign Service grievance procedures 
in some basic features. It provides for 
consideration of grievances by agency 
administrative officials as the first 
step. If the grievance is not resolved to 
the employee’s satisfaction, he or she 
can take it on to an impartial Griev- 
ance Board. 

The scope of grievances is defined 
broadly, within the authority of the 
head of the agency. 

Grievants are assured of freedom 
from reprisal or harassment in the 
grievance process. 

Specified subjects are excluded as 
rievances, such as individual trans- 
ers and assignments, judgments of 
Selection Boards and similar bodies in 
the promotion process, and matters for 
which specific appeals procedures are 
authorized under other laws. 

The Grievance Board can issue re- 
medial orders for correction of official 
personnel files, decisions on allow- 
ances and other perquisites of 
employment, retention of employees 
in service if their separation would re- 
sult from the matter by which they are 
aggrieved, and other specified types of 
redress. 

On promotions, assignments, and 
disciplinary actions, and on other 
types of remedial action not specified 
as coming within the Board’s powers, 
the Board can make recommendations 
to the head of the agency. 

The new grievance system differs 
from the interim procedures in several 
ways. These differences are designed 
to improve due process in grievance 
matters and to cover points where 
problems arose during the four years 
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the interim procedures were in opera- 
tion. 

The Grievance Board members will 
be chosen jointly by agency manage- 
ment and the employee representative 
organization. No agency employees on 
active duty will be members of the 
new Grievance Board (although there 
have been no complaints or criticisms 
concerning the agency members of the 
Grievance Board under the interim 
procedures). 


Surviving dependents of Foreign 
Service employees will be able to 
bring grievances concerning denial of 
financial benefits. FSOs and FSIOs 
selected out within the period of six 
years before the law was enacted can 
use the new procedures if they believe 
their selection out violated applicable 
law or regulations effective at the 
time, or resulted from erroneous or 
falsely prejudicial material in their 
personnel files; any Grievance Board 
recommendations for reinstatement of 
such FSOs and FSIOs would be de- 


cided by the head of the agency taking 
into account the current needs of the 
Service. 

The Grievance Board will be able to 
require suspension of agency actions 
such as termination or disciplinary ac- 
tion against a grievant if it considers 
suspension warranted pending the 
Board’s decision. 

The new law provides that regula- 
tions implementing the grievance 
legislation, and final agency actions or 
Grievance Board decisions in indi- 
vidual cases, may be carried to judicial 
review if a party to a grievance be- 
lieves that the standards of the Admin- 
istrative Procedures Act have been 
violated. The only exception concerns 
the agency head’s decision on 
reinstatement of officers involuntarily 
retired before the effective date of the 
new law. 

The law requires that detailed pro- 
cedures for the new grievance system 
be worked out between agency man- 
agement and the representative em- 
ployee organization, and the members 
of the new Board be appointed, within 
120 days of passage. The text of the 
legislation, and the implementing reg- 
ulations with explanatory comments, 
will be sent to all posts as soon as pos- 
sible. 


PRIVACY POLICY AND APPEALS BOARD MEETS 


The Privacy Policy and Appeals 
Board (PPAB) held its first meeting on 
November 25 to review progress since 
the Privacy Act of 1974 went into ef- 
fect in September and to discuss or- 
ganizational and procedural difficul- 
ties. 

The Board, chaired by Assistant 
Secretary for Administration John M. 
Thomas, was set up to provide policy 
guidance to the Department on im- 
plementation of the Privacy Act and to 
supervise the amendment appeals 
process, whereby persons who have 
been denied their request for amend- 
ment of a Department record can ap- 
peal the decision. 

At its first meeting, the PPAB heard 
reports that, in the first two months 
after the Act went into effect, the De- 
partment received 147 requests from 
individuals for access to records about 
themselves and two requests for 
amendment of a record. 

Costs of administering the program 
have run high: About $100,000 was 
spent preparing for changes the Act 
brought to the Department’s records 
administration, including publication 
of new systems descriptions, training 
sessions, and identification of possible 
problem areas. During October alone, 


the Foreign Affairs Document and 
Reference Center (FADRC) spent 
1,523 work hours, at a cost of 
$12,500, on processing Privacy Act 
requests. 

The first week of operation under 
the Act was the most hectic: Members 
of Congress were told by Department 
employees that the Department could 
no longer respond to Congressional 
inquiries on behalf of constituents, and 
newspapers called to complain that the 
Department was interfering with free- 
dom of the press by refusing to provide 
information that would confirm the ar- 
rest or death of a U.S. citizen over- 
seas. 

Since then the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget has issued guidelines 
on how to handle Congressional in- 
quiries, and FADRC has been working 
with other components to clarify pro- 
cedures. Guidance for implementing 
the Act continues to evolve, with 
heavy reliance on the rule of reasona- 
bleness and common sense. 

The Board has several policy ques- 
tions to which it must address itself in 
the coming weeks. For the most part 
they involve questions unique to the 
Department in performing its overseas 
consular and reporting activities. 





BUILDING AN ENDURING FOREIGN POLICY 


Secretary Kissinger made the fol- 
lowing address before the Economic 
Club of Detroit on November 24: 


I come before you tonight to talk 
about what is right with America’s 
foreign policy. 

This nation, no matter how much 
some may cast doubt on it, is still seen 
as the land of hope by all the millions 
around the world who cherish free- 
dom, the dignity of man, and peace. 
Without us there can be no security. 
Without us there can be no hope for 
progress. 

America has been true to its respon- 
sibility. And I am here to say that it 
will remain so. 

Out of the ashes of World War II, 
we and our allies built a new world. 
We had learned from bitter experience 
that America’s safety and world 
peace, America’s prosperity and the 
world economy, were inextricably 
linked. In this spirit the United States 
promoted the economic and political 
recovery of Western Europe and Ja- 
pan. We strengthened our defense and 
forged our first peacetime alliances; 
they have preserved the global balance 
of power for a generation. We 
pioneered in arms control, so that the 
specter of global cataclysm might 
never become a reality. We and our 
partners built a cooperative global 
economic system so that growth, pros- 
perity and development could be the 
common heritage of mankind. We 
have mediated conflicts and helped 
settle problems from the Middle East 
to Berlin. The technological and man- 
agerial genius of this country has been 
the driving force of global change; our 
science and communications have cir- 
cled the planet and stretched to the 
moon and beyond. The American 
people have reached out with generos- 
ity to their fellow men afflicted by dis- 
ease, hunger, deprivation, natural dis- 
aster, war and oppression. More than 
any other nation, we have taken in 
immigrants and refugees, fed the 
starving, and educated the youth of 
other lands. We owe the world no 
apology for what we have done. We 
have much to be proud of. 

And a generation after World War 
II, with conditions radically altered 
and the postwar period of international 
relations at an end—partially as a re- 
sult of the success of previous 
policies—the United States success- 
fully adapted its foreign policy to a 


new era. At the beginning of this dec- 
ade we faced a number of urgent tasks: 

—The military balance was being 
altered by the growth of the Soviet nu- 
clear arsenal and the acceleration of 
weapons technology. 

—We were bogged down in a war 
that we would not win and seemingly 
could not end. 

—For 20 years we had isolated our- 
selves from China—in other words 
from one quarter of the human race. 

—Our relations with the Soviet 
Union were characterized by constant 
tension and confrontation; on the ac- 
cess routes to Berlin; in the Middle 
East and in the Caribbean. 

—Diplomatic relations with most 
Arab states were broken and progress 
towards peace in the Middle East was 
stalemated. 

—The new strength and vitality of 
Europe and Japan required major ad- 
justments in the practices and respon- 
sibilities of the previous two decades. 

We have come a long way in the 
first half of this decade. American 
foreign policy has been transformed. 

We brought peace to our nation for 
the first time in over a decade and a 
half. 

—We have ended our isolation from 
China and opened a growing relation- 
ship with the world’s most populous 
nation. 

—U.S.-Soviet relations have en- 
tered a new period. In place of con- 
tinual crises there are continuing 
negotiations—in arms_ control, 
economic relations and international 
issues—which give both sides a stake 
in peace and have lessened the chances 
that great power confrontation will 
lead to nuclear Armageddon. 

In the Middle East we have restored 
diplomatic relations with all of the key 
countries of the Arab world. We have 
helped to move the area from stagna- 
tion to hope. Three major agreements 
between Israel and its Arab neighbors 
have opened the path to peace—a path 
on which we are determined to perse- 
vere. 

Our relations with Europe and Japan 
have been given new balance and im- 
petus; as the recent Economic Summit 
demonstrated they have never been 
better. 

Above all, not only our country but 
the world is at peace. For the first time 
since the end of World War II, no na- 
tion anywhere is engaged in military 
conflict with another. 


This is the true record of our foreign 
policy—not the debates, the innuen- 
dos and political wrangling that so 
often form the headlines of the day. It 
is the end result of the trips, the meet- 
ings, the summits, the agreements, the 
setbacks and the achievements of the 
everyday conduct of foreign affairs. 
These are the building blocks of a 
dream all Americans share—the vision 
of a peaceful, just, humane and pro- 
gressive world. 

We have had our disappointments 
and we have made our mistakes. After 
the bitter experience of Viet-Nam, 
America has learned that it does not 
possess the power to right every wrong 
or to solve every problem. We know 
that our influence is finite, though the 
demands upon it and the injustices of 
the world often seem infinite. And we 
understand that America, like all 
human institutions, is fallible. 

But the vast majority of Americans 
remain convinced—as your Govern- 
ment is—that if we do not resist ag- 
gression, if we do not work for a better 
world economy, if we do not promote 
liberty and justice, no nation will do it 
for us—at least no nation that shares 
our values. 

I want to speak tonight about the 
broader vision of a lasting peace, and 
how America is needed to turn that vis- 
ion into a reality. 


America and global peace 


The allied statesmen who built the 
postwar international order would not 
recognize the international landscape 
we see today. The evolution that has 
taken place over 30 years has trans- 
formed the environment in which 
America lives. The world of the last 
quarter of the twentieth century will be 
vastly different from that to which we 
have grown accustomed—but it is a 
world that we must help to shape. 

These are the broad tasks of our 
foreign policy: 


@/n an age of continuing peril and 
exploding technology, we must main- 
tain and improve our national defense. 
In the aftermath of Viet-Nam, we have 
strengthened and modernized our mili- 
tary forces. This process will con- 
tinue. We know that peace requires an 
equilibrium of power—and this Gov- 
ernment will maintain it. No nation 
can remain great if it leaves its safety 
to the mercy of the good will of others. 
Any realistic hope of better relations 
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with the Communist powers—and 
there is such hope—depends on a 
strong America which leaves other 
countries no realistic course except re- 
straint and cooperation. So long as po- 
tential adversaries continue to expand 
and improve their forces, we will 
maintain a modern defense that cannot 
be challenged. 


8 We will place our priority on our 
alliances with the great industrial 
democracies of the Atlantic Commu- 
nity and Japan. In the new era, the in- 
dustrial democracies have found that 
security involves more than common 
defense. We joined together out of 
fear; but we can stay united only if we 
find deeper and more positive common 
purposes. The moral unity of the 
democracies—in an era when their 
values are a minority in the world and 
buffetec by difficulties at home—is 
one of our greatest resources. A sense 
of solidarity in a turbulent world can 
help all of our peoples recover the con- 
fidence that their societies are vital, 
that they are the masters of their des- 
tinies, that they are not subject to blind 
forces beyond their control. 

This is why the United States at- 
taches so much importance to the 
Economic Summit just concluded in 
France. The agreement to cooperate in 
economic policy, energy, and de- 
velopment, the major progress made 
on monetary questions could usher in a 
new era of unity and confidence 
among the industrial democracies. We 
will never forget that our most impor- 
tant relationships are with those na- 
tions which share our principles, our 
way of life and our future. 

‘We strongly support the words of 
the Declaration of Rambouillet signed 
by President Ford together with the 
leaders of Britain, France, Italy, Japan 
and Germany: **We come together be- 
cause of shared beliefs and shared re- 
sponsibilities. We are each responsible 
for the government of an open demo- 
cratic society dedicated to individual 
liberty and social advancement. Our 
success will strengthen, indeed is es- 
sential for democratic societies 
everywhere.”” 


® We will strive to transform the re- 
lationship with the major Communist 
powers. Foreign policy must be based 
on reality, not rhetoric. And today’s 
reality is that we live in a world of nu- 
clear equality. This has been imposed 
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by technology; it could not have been 
prevented; it cannot be ignored or re- 
versed by unilateral decision. It means 
that we must manage a fundamental 
conflict of values in the shadow of nu- 
clear holocaust; we are striving to pre- 
serve peace while defending our essen- 
tial principles and interest. 

At the same time, the Communist 
monolith of a generation ago has 
fragmented into bitter rivalries and 
many Communist countries have 
turned to the West for more construc- 
tive bilateral relationships. This pro- 
vides the opportunity for a careful pol- 
icy of relaxation of tensions. Future 
generations would not understand it if 
partisan controversy caused us to 
forget that in the nuclear age, the 
relaxation of tensions is a moral im- 
perative as well as a practical neces- 
sity. We will spare no effort in build- 
ing habits of restraint and moderation 
among the superpowers. 

But the easing of tensions cannot 
endure if we relax our vigilance. We 
must understand the need for both de- 
fense and relaxation of tension, both 
firm action in crises and willingness to 
resolve problems on a realistic and fair 
basis. We must be prepared for either 
course; the choice rests with our ad- 
versaries. 

We cannot ignore, for example, the 
substantial Soviet buildup of weapons 
in Angola which has introduced great 
power rivalry into Africa for the first 
time in 15 years. This Soviet involve- 
ment is resented by African nations 
most of all. But the United States can- 
not be indifferent while an outside 
power embarks upon an interventionist 
policy—so distant from its homeland 
and so removed from traditional Rus- 
sian interests. The Soviet Union still 
has an opportunity for a policy of re- 
straint which permits Angolans to re- 
solve their own differences without 
outside interventions. We would be 
glad to cooperate in such a course. But 
time is running out; continuation of an 
interventionist policy must inevitably 
threaten other relationships. 

Nor can we ignore the thousands of 
Cubans sent into an African conflict. 
In recent months the United States has 
demonstrated, by deed as well as 
word, its readiness to improve rela- 
tions with Cuba. We have cooperated 
with steps to ease the inter-American 
boycott against Cuba, and to restore a 
more normal relationship between the 
nations of the Americas and Cuba. But 


let there be no illusions: a policy of 
conciliation will not survive Cuban 
meddling in Puerto Rico, or Cuban 
armed intervention in the affairs of 
other nations struggling to decide their 
own fate. 

To Cuba, as to other nations with 
whom our relations have been 
strained, I say this: the United States 
has no higher goal than to ease the 
conflicts that have torn the globe for 
nearly a generation. We will be flexi- 
ble and cooperative in settling con- 
flicts. But we will never permit de- 
tente to turn into a subterfuge for uni- 
lateral advantage. The policy of relax- 
ation of tensions is designed to pro- 
mote peace not surrender; we will be 
flexible but we shall insist on reciproc- 
ity and restraint. 


@ We shall work to shape a pros- 
perous and equitable economy. The 
productivity and economic strength of 
this country is one of our greatest as- 
sets. We have used it to help consoli- 
date the vitality of the industrial 
democracies, to stabilize political rela- 
tions with potential adversaries, and to 
fashion new ties with the developing 
countries. 

The division of the planet between 
North and South—industrial and 
developing—is now becoming as 
pressing an issue as the division be- 
tween East and West. Yet our 
economies are interdependent, and 
neither North nor South can long ac- 
cept growing division without paying 
a costly and unnecessary price. Inter- 
national order and a thriving world 
economy can only be built on the basis 
of cooperation; economic warfare will 
mean decline for everyone, but most 
of all for the developing world. There- 
fore, at the UN General Assembly 
Special Session in September the 
United States put forward a practical 
program of collaborative endeavor on 
energy, food, trade, raw materials, 
and the needs of the poorest. We will 
continue our efforts on all these fronts. 

Cooperative solutions are our objec- 
tive, but we will not accept the propo- 
sition that any group of nations, no 
matter what its temporary economic 
power, can exercise its strength arbi- 
trarily to the detriment of the world 
economic system. The economies of 
the industrialized nations have been 
severely shaken by the rapid and 
exhorbitant rise in energy prices; the 
balance of payments and development 
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programs of the poorer countries have 
been undermined to a point that no 
conceivable aid program could com- 
pensate. 

International peace and stability 
now clearly require an international 
economic system that embraces the 
aspirations and needs of all nations. 
The United States will come to next 
month’s Conference on International 
Economic Cooperation—the con- 
sumer-producer conference—with 
every intention to help find coopera- 
tive arrangements just to all. But we 
cannot accept indefinitely placing our 
economy at the mercy of decisions 
made far away, or being asked to re- 
dress hardships and meet deficits 
caused by the actions of others. 

Let me now discuss in some detail 
one part of the world of particular 
interest to all Americans: the continent 
of Asia. 


The Asian dimension 


Next week President Ford will 
travel to Asia to reaffirm our stake in 
that vast region’s future and to 
strengthen important bilateral ties. 

The United States is a Pacific 
power. Our history has been inextrica- 
bly linked to Asia. No region is of 
greater importance to us. None is more 
dynamic. None merits more America’s 
enduring interest and purpose. 


The security interests of all the great 
world powers intersect in Asia. Japan, 
China, the Soviet Union, Western 
Europe, and the United States have 
important stakes in the region; all 
would be affected by any major con- 
flict there. It is an area vast in popula- 
tion, rich in culture and abundant in 
resources. The United States has been 
involved in three long and costly 
Asian wars in the past generation. We 
have learned, at painful cost, that 
equilibrium in Asia is essential to our 
own peace and safety, and that no sta- 
ble order in that region can be main- 
tained without our active participa- 
tion. 

Through much of the postwar 
period, America engaged itself deeply 
in Asia to build up friendly nations and 
to contain Communist expansion. 
American policy achieved major and 
lasting successes—the emergence of a 
prosperous and democratic Japan in 
close alliance with us; the defeat of 
aggression in Korea; the continued in- 
dependence and growing dynamism of 
the many small friendly nations in the 
region. 

But by the late 1960’s our policies 
needed to adjust to new realities. We 
were too directly committed militarily. 
At times America acted as if its stake 
in its allies’ security was greater than 
their own. 


Thus, throughout the first half of 
this decade we have sought to fashion 
a new Asian policy—a policy that 
gradually reduced our military pres- 
ence and aimed, instead, at augment- 
ing the strength and vitality of our al- 
lies. We sought to stabilize the region 
by fashioning a balance among the 
major powers, bringing our commit- 
ments into line with our interests. 

American policy has had several 
basic objectives: 


—to preserve the sovereignty and 
independence of our friends in Asia; 


—to consolidate our alliance with 
Japan, by giving our most important 
Asian ally a greater role and equal 
partnership; 


—to open the door to constructive 
ties with the People’s Republic of 
China; 

—to reduce tensions and promote 
political solutions to Asian regional 
conflicts; and 


_—to encourage self-help and re- 
gional cooperation among smaller al- 
lies. 


On all these fronts much progress 
has been made in the last few years. 
Our relations with both adversaries 
and friends have markedly improved. 
We have extended the range of our 
diplomacy without reneging on our 
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commitments to our allies. We have 
adjusted our military posture to main- 
tain a balance in Asia in the face of 
changing strategic requirements and 
political trends. We have expanded 
our economic relations in many coun- 
tries. 

Most importantly, the structure of 
Asian peace policy has proven strong 
enough to withstand the tragedy in In- 
dochina. There was widespread initial 
apprehension that it might signal—or 
precipitate—a general American re- 
treat from Asia and even from global 
responsibilities. Our policy since then 
has greatly eased those fears. 

It is as clear as ever that no serious 
effort to resolve major problems in 
Asia can succeed without America’s 
participation. The future of Japan and 
our other allies, the easing of tensions 
with potential adversaries, the prob- 
lem of peace in Korea, the continuing 
independence of the nations of South- 
east Asia—all depend significantly on 
a strong and responsible American 
policy. 

This is why President Ford visited 
Japan and Korea a year ago on his first 


overseas trip. This is why he will leave 
for Asia again at the end of this week 
to visit the People’s Republic of 
China, the Philippines and Indonesia. 

For the future we have set ourselves 
the following tasks: 


® We will maintain a continuing 
strong role in Asia. We know that mil- 
itary power alone will not guarantee 
security. National cohesion and social 
justice are essential for effective resis- 
tance against subversion or external at- 
tack. We know, too, that nationalism 
and self-reliance are the dominant 
trends in the region. But foreign policy 
begins with security and a military 
balance remains fundamental to peace 
and the easing of tension. Given 
Asia’s importance to our security and 
well-being, we owe it to ourselves and 
to those whose future depends on us to 
preserve a firm and balanced military 
posture in the Pacific. 


® We will continue to strengthen 
our partnership with Japan. Japan is 
our principal Asian ally and largest 
overseas trading partner; Japan’s par- 
ticipation is essential to international 
efforts to promote economic recovery. 
Our hopes for a peaceful and prosper- 
ous Asia depend in large part on Ja- 
pan’s creative collaboration on many 
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international issues. Japan’s experi- 
ment in political leadership without 
the attributes of military power is an- 
chored in turn upon our security 
treaty—which threatens no one, and is 
widely recognized as a pillar of re- 
gional stability. 

In short, we regard Japan not as an 
occasional or temporary ally, but as a 
permanent friend. 

In the early 1970's, in response to 
Japan’s growing economic strength 
and some bilateral strains, we went 
through a period of adjustment in our 
relations. There were frictions—some 
avoidable by more thoughtful United 
States’ actions. But these tensions 
have been overcome by devoted effort 
on both sides. Today our relations are 
the best they have been in 30 years. 
We face no serious bilateral problems. 
We are collaborating on a vast agenda: 
to advance the prosperity of the indus- 
trial democracies, to ease tensions 
with the Communist countries, and to 
extend the new era of cooperation to 
the members of the less developed 
world. 

Our bilateral relationship—which 
depends so much upon intangibles of 
conduct and understanding—has ac- 
quired a deeper quality. There have 
been important cultural exchanges, 
which have enhanced our sensitivity to 
each other’s national style and values. 
The first visit by an American Presi- 
dent to Japan last fall and the historic 
visit of the Emperor and the Empress 
to the United States—and the warm 
reception that each people extended to 
the other’s leader—demonstrated the 
extraordinary depth and strength of 
this friendship. 

We do not propose to rest on the ac- 
complishments of the past. 

—We will preserve the Treaty of 
Mutual Cooperation and Security 
while continuing to adapt its practical 
arrangements to the changing military 
and political environment. 

—We will strengthen our political 
consultation, in the full realization that 
we will not always pursue identical 
policies, but that we have it in our 
power to assure compatible ap- 
proaches and full understanding of oc- 
casional disagreements. 

—We will harmonize even more 
closely our national policies to combat 
recession and promote economic ex- 
pansion. 

—We will continue to deepen the 
cultural dimension of our ties, which 


strengthens the bonds between our 
peoples. 

In all our dealings we intend to 
honor a higher standard of concern and 
consultation than normally obtains 
even between allies—one that reflects 
the profound quality of our partner- 
ship. 


8 We shall continue to advance our 
relationship with the People’s Repub- 
lic of China. For a generation, our two 
great countries were separated by a 
gulf of suspicion and hostility. The 
re-establishment of ties in recent years 
has had a significance far beyond its 
impact on our two countries; it has 
transformed the international land- 
scape. 

There have long existed attachments 
of sentiment and high regard between 
the Chinese and American peoples, 
which we have never ceased to value. 
But the United States and the People’s 
Republic of China came together again 
after two decades because of neces- 
sity. It was mutual interests that im- 
pelled us both—without illusions—to 
launch a new beginning. These mutual 
interests continue. They can be the 
foundation of a durable, growing rela- 
tionship. 

We and the People’s Republic of 
China have parallel concerns that the 
world be free from domination by mili- 
tary force or intimidation—what our 
many joint communiques have termed 
‘*hegemony.’’ We have affirmed that 
neither of our two countries should 
seek hegemony, and that each would 
oppose the attempts of others to do so. 
Our commitment to this policy will not 
change. The United States will con- 
tinue to resist expansionism as we 
have throughout the entire postwar 
period. But we will also avoid need- 
less confrontations. We will not be 
swayed from our effort to improve re- 
lations with potential adversaries and 
to build a more stable international en- 
vironment. The United States and 
China have also agreed to pursue the 
normalization of our relations. The 
United States remains dedicated to the 
principles of the Shanghai Com- 
munique. We do not challenge the 
principle of one China—a principle 
that is maintained by Chinese on both 
sides of the Taiwan Straits. While time 
may yet be required to resolve our re- 
maining differences on this issue, the 
direction of our policy is clear. 

—continued 





“It is time . . . to end the self-flagellation that has done so much harm 
to this nation’s capacity to conduct foreign policy.” 


Since we lack the full range of dip- 
lomatic links with the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, and since so much de- 
pends on our mutual perceptions of the 
world scene, exchanges of views on 
the international scene between the 
President and the leaders of China are 
essential and assume special signifi- 
cance. 

President Ford’s visit to China next 
week will be the first contact between 
a U.S. President and Chinese leaders 
in nearly four years. We can expect the 
talks to be marked by the scope and the 
directness which have marked our pre- 
vious encounters and which best serve 
leaders whose societies are different 
but whose policies are rooted in 
realism. 

Disagreements in ideology and na- 
tional interests exist; there will be no 
attempt to hide them. It is inevitable, 
therefore, that each side will deter- 
mine its own policies according to its 
own situation and perception of its na- 
tional interest; these are not subject to 
the instruction of the other. Both of us 
are self-reliant; both of us understand 
the difference between rhetoric and ac- 
tion, between tactics and basic 
Strategy. 

This spirit of candor and mutual re- 
spect has infused our new relationship 
with the People’s Republic of China 
from its beginnings over four years 
ago. On this basis we are prepared to 
make our relationship an enduring and 
constructive feature of the world 
scene. 


8 We shall continue to strive to re- 
duce tensions and promote more dura- 
ble arrangements for peace on the Ko- 
rean peninsula. An atmosphere of 
confrontation regrettably persists on 
the Korean peninsula. The United 
States has a major stake in maintaining 
the peace and security of the Republic 
of Korea. American forces are still 
stationed there in keeping with our 
Mutual Defense Treaty with the Re- 
public of Korea. Our commitment to 
South Korea rests not only in our his- 
toric relationship with the Korean 
people—a bond forged by common 
sacrifice in war. It derives as well 
from the recognition that the security 
of Japan—our closest ally in the 
Pacific—is directly linked to the secu- 
rity of Korea. We will continue to 
work with our friends to preserve the 
balance. We will resist with determi- 
nation any unilateral attempt to change 
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or upset the equilibrium on the penin- 
sula. 

At the same time we and the Repub- 
lic of Korea are prepared to move to a 
more permanent solution. We have 
proposed a conference among North 
and South Korea, the United States, 
and the People’s Republic of China to 
discuss the dissolution of the United 
Nations Command while preserving 
the Korean Armistice Agreement. And 
in that context we are willing to con- 
sider other measures to reduce ten- 
sions, including a wider conference to 
negotiate more fundamental arrange- 
ments for peace in Korea. We will not 
acquiesce in any proposals which 
would exclude the Republic of Korea 
from discussions about its future. And 
we will not allow our military 
presence—which derives from bilat- 
eral agreements—to be dictated by 
third parties. But we are prepared— 
now—to transform the armistice ar- 
rangements to a permanent peace. And 
we are ready to talk to any interested 
country—including North Korea— 
about the future of Korea—provided 
only that South Korea is present. 


® We shall seek a new structure of 
stability in Southeast Asia. This Ad- 
ministration inherited the conflict in 
Indochina and brought our involve- 
ment to an end. That chapter in our 
history, which occasioned so much 
anguish, is now closed. As for our re- 
lations with the new governments in 
that region, these will not be deter- 
mined by the past; we are prepared to 
look to a more hopeful future. The 
United States will respond to gestures 
of good will. If those governments 
show understanding of our concerns 
and those of their neighbors, they will 
find us ready to reciprocate. This will 
be especially the case if they deal con- 
structively with the anguish of 
thousands of Americans who ask only 
an accounting for their loved ones 
missing in action and the return of the 
bodies of Americans who died in In- 
dochina. We have no interest to con- 
tinue the Indochina War on the diplo- 
matic front; we envisage the eventual 
normalization of relations. In the 
interim we are prepared to consider 
practical arrangements of mutual 
benefit in such fields as travel and 
trade. 

One of the basic purposes of our 
original commitment in Indochina was 
to provide a buffer of security and time 


for the many nations of Southeast Asia 
to enable them to develop their own 
strength and cohesion. In this regard 
our efforts proved successful. These 
nations have preserved their indepen- 
dence; they are assuming increasin 

importance. We have a substantia 
stake in the well-being of the Philip- 
pines and Indonesia, which President 
Ford will visit next week. We have 
important links with Thailand, and 
strong ties of friendship with Singa- 
ore and Malaysia. And we have a 
a association with our 
ANZUS partners—Australia and New 
Zealand. 

These nations are preserving their 
independence through economic de- 
velopment, a serious effort to relax 
tensions, and institutions of regional 
cooperation. All of them are examples 
of self-reliance and national resili- 
ence. All of them also seek to maintain 
and broaden their association with 
us—and all of them wish the United 
States to remain actively engaged in 
Asia. 

In short the new Asia is an impor- 
tant pillar of the structure of global 
peace. It is a central element in the de- 
sign of our foreign policy. 


America’s responsibility 


Thirty years ago, when we were 
first summoned to leadership, we were 
the only country to have survived 
World War li with its institutions and 
economy intact. In that era, we were 
overwhelmingly predominant in nu- 
clear weapons and in every measure of 
military and economic strength. The 
American people, with pride in their 
victory and fresh memory of the folly 
of isolationism, confidently assumed 
the responsibilities of world lead- 
ership. 

Inevitably, with time, other 
nations—allies and adversaries— 
recovered and developed their 
strength. It was natural that decoloni- 
zation and an expanding economy 
would produce new centers of 
economic power and political influ- 
ence. And it was understandable that 
the American people would tire of the 
burdens of leadership and ask for 
another balancing of America’s inter- 
est and commitments. 

But history gives us no respite. To 
build peace, other nations must do 
more—but we must do our share. To- 
day’s foreign policy and today’s inter- 
national environment pose for us a 
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novel psychological challenge. We 
can no longer overwhelm our prob- 
lems with resources; we must learn 
foresight, tactical skill, and con- 
stancy. We can no longer expect our 
moral preferences to hold sway simply 
because of our power; we must possess 
patience and understanding. We can- 
not shape a new world by ourselves; 
we must elicit from others, friend and 
foe alike, a contribution to the arduous 
process of building a stable interna- 
tional order. America’s challenge 
today is to demonstrate a new kind of 
leadership—guiding by our vision, our 
example and our energy, not by our 
predominance. 

Only rarely in history does a people 
have the chance to shape the interna- 
tional environment in which it lives. 
That opportunity is America’s today. 
But we can meet the opportunity only 
as a united and confident nation. 

In a world of thermonuclear 
weapons, shrunken distances and 
widely dispersed power, we cannot af- 
ford disunity, disarray or disruption in 
the conduct of our foreign affairs. 
Foreign policy requires authority. Our 
ability to maintain peace fundamen- 
tally involves the belief of other na- 
tions that our word counts, that we 
have a coherent policy, that we pos- 
sess steadiness and resolve. 

It is time, therefore, to end the self- 
flagellation that has done so much 
harm to this nation’s capacity to con- 
duct foreign policy. It is time that we 
outgrew some of the illusions that 
characterized the long-past period of 
our isolationism—the idea that we are 
always being taken in by foreigners; 
the fear that military assistance to al- 
lies leads to involvement rather than 
substitutes for it; the pretense that de- 
fense spending is wasteful and gener- 
ates conflict; the delusion that Ameri- 
can intelligence activities are immoral; 
the suspicion that the confidentiality 
of diplomacy is a plot to deceive the 
public; or the illusion that tranquility 
can be achieved by an abstract purity 
of motive for which history offers no 
example. In the nation with the highest 
standard of living and one of the rich- 
est cultures of the world, in the nation 
which has come closest to all of the 
ideals of civil liberty and democracy, 
it is long past time to put a stop to 
self-doubt about our example and role 
in the world. 

We have already gone through a 
traumatic period—with assassinations, 
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resignations from our two highest of- 
fices, and a political climate still 
poisoned by the residue of the war and 
domestic turbulence cf the previous 
decade. 

And we are now one year before our 
Presidential election. 

But this country cannot have a 
moratorium on a responsible foreign 
policy. Let us never forget that there 
are many in the world who do not wish 
us well; that there are crises and chal- 
lenges which will not wait for our elec- 
tions. 

We must keep in mind that in a 
world where totalitarian government 
can manipulate friendly political par- 
ties there is a grey area between 
foreign policy and overt intervention 
which we deny ourselves only at grave 
risk to our national security. 

The bitterness that has marked so 
much of our national discourse for a 
decade no longer has reason or place. 
A great responsibility rests upon both 
the Congress and the Executive. Our 
foreign policy has been most effective 
when it reflected broad bipartisan sup- 
port. This spirit of cooperation has 
never been more essential than today. 
Our free debate once again must find 
its ultimate restraint in the recognition 
that we are engaged in a common en- 
terprise. 

The decade-long debate over execu- 
tive predominance in foreign policy is 
now a thing of the past; Congress’ 
reassertion of its role and prerogative 
is now a dominant and important fact 
in our political life. In recent years 
Congressional investigations have 
served the country well in correcting 
many abuses. We must discover the 
excesses of the past, overcome the 
abuses that are uncovered and ensure 
that they will never be repeated—this 
is the deepest strength of a free soci- 
ety. But it should be possible to 
cleanse our institutions without dis- 
rupting the conduct of our nation’s 
business abroad and buffeting all the 
instruments of our policy. When the 
most confidential documents are 
spread on the public record as a matter 
of routine there is a danger that rather 
than cleanse our government we will 
produce timidity and obfuscation in 
our bureaucracy and loss of confi- 
dence abroad. 

We must resist the myth that gov- 
ernment is a gigantic conspiracy. The 
truth is that the vast majority of public 
servants are serious, dedicated and 


compassionate men and women who 
seek no other reward than the con- 
sciousness of having served their 
country well. 

We need nothing so much as a res- 
toration of confidence in ourselves. 
President Ford, a man of Congress, 
has conducted his Administration with 
an unprecedented commitment to 
cooperation and conciliation with his 
colleagues of the House and Senate. 
But he has some fundamental obliga- 
tions to the national interest. 

—We cannot allow the intelligence 
services of this country to be disman- 
tled. 

—We must preserve our ability to 
maintain the confidentiality of other 
governments’ dealings with us and our 
dealings with them. 

—We must maintain our defenses, 
and a prudent program of economic 
and military assistance to other coun- 
tries with whom we have productive 
political relations. 

—We must achieve a rational divi- 
sion of labor between Congress’ defin- 
ing of broad national commitments 
and the Executive’s constitutional re- 
sponsibility for tactics, the execution 
of policy, and the conduct of negotia- 
tions. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

It is the responsibility of Am- 
ericans—of all political persuasions, 
in both branches of government, in the 
public and the press—to help shape a 
national policy in a positive and 
cooperative spirit. It is the responsibil- 
ity of this nation to exercise creative 
leadership in a moment of uncertainty, 
in a world that cries out for inspira- 
tion. 

America is the only country whose 
destiny always seemed open, whose 
future always appeared more compel- 
ling than its past. We have been the 
hope of mankind, not only because we 
stood for freedom and offered a haven 
to the oppressed, but because we have 
demonstrated time and again the resil- 
iency and indestructible spirit of free 
men. We have not lost our understand- 
ing of our true interests or our humane 
concern for the fate of our fellow men. 

This country’s foreign policy is not 
a burden; it is a success and a promise. 
We have done great things. There are 
great things yet to do. If the American 
people stand together, we will leave as 
our legacy a more secure, prosperous, 
and just world than the one that we in- 
herited. 
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FY ’'76 REQUEST 


Secretary asks $4.7 billion for foreign assistance 


Secretary Kissinger made the fol- 
lowing statement before the House 
Appropriations Committee on 
November 14: 

I come before you today to present 
and explain the Administration’s re- 
quest for new appropriations of $4.7 
billion for Fiscal Year 1976 under the 
Foreign Assistance Act. 

These appropriations are vital to our 
nation’s well-being. For it is through 
such resources that we are able to work 
for the kind of world in which Ameri- 
ca’s interests can flourish. 

Our foreign policy is designed to 
help shape an international structure of 
relations which promotes cooperation 
rather than force; negotiation rather 
than confrontation; and which permits 
peoples to pursue their positive aspira- 
tions in a world environment of stabil- 
ity and security. 

To do so, we must pursue a strategy 
far more complicated than in the past. 
In the rigid bipolar world of the 1950’s 
and 60’s our overriding goal was the 
containment of Communist aggres- 
sion. Congress and the Executive were 
in general accord that security assist- 
ance was central to our nation’s safety 
and to our other most important 
foreign policy objectives. 

Today we face a challenge no less 
serious but far more complex. The 
growth of nuclear arsenals and the pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons bring 
new perils to peace. New centers of 
power and influence have sprung up in 
both the industrial and developing 
worlds, vying with and among each 
other in unexpected patterns of con- 
frontation; regional conflicts fester, 
threatening global stability. And the 
realities of economic interdependence 
impel us to new levels of cooperation 
and efficiency of effort. 

Thus we now must simultaneously 
maintain a strong defense and seek 
more constructive international rela- 
tions. In this time of greater moral 
complexity foreign policy still begins 
with security; it is the only sure basis 
for building more rational and reliable 
relations with those whose values and 
objectives are inimical to our own. 

Security assistance is vital to nearly 
all our foreign policy goals: 

® We seek to revitalize our bond to 
allies who share our values, institu- 
tions and interests. America’s safety 
requires a strong national defense 
baleen’ by mutual security ties with 
allies who share our objectives. The 
persistent threat of nuclear devastation 
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makes it imperative for the United 
States and its allies to maintain the 
global strategic balance. 

® We seek to reduce the perils of 
nuclear war and build more rational re- 
lationships with potential adversaries. 
We have taken several historic steps 
toward this objective in the last few 
years. Would-be aggressors will not 
feel the need for peaceful cooperation 
unless they perceive that efforts at in- 
timidation will be met by a strong, 
broad-based resistance. 

® We seek to help resolve regional 
conflicts that threaten global peace. 
This traditional objective is all the 
more urgent in today’s world of in- 
creasing nuclear proliferation. As al- 
ways our assistance is designed to 
further peace in areas where it is 
threatened. Increasingly, regional sta- 
bility is dependent upon stable bal- 
ances of power maintained through 
carefully considered transfers of de- 
fense equipment. 

® And we seek to build a new era of 
cooperation between all nations on the 
vast new global problems of our time. 
It is of substantial political importance 
to our country that we be able to re- 
spond to the felt security needs of na- 
tions with which we seek constructive 
economic and political relations. We 
cannot expect to retain influence with 
nations whose perceived defense 
needs we disregard—especially in an 
age when an increasing number of 
countries are becoming arms suppliers 
at the same time that nations without 
arms production industries have the 
cash and the inclination to buy defense 
equipment from any source they 
choose. 

Thus a well-reasoned security as- 
sistance policy is a part of our foreign 
policy in the same sense as are our 
political and economic support for 
others. 

When we consider whether our na- 
tion’s policy objectives can be fur- 
thered by the transfer of American de- 
fense services and equipment, there 
are a number of criteria we consider. 

First, we look at the nature of the 
threat to those who seek our help; to 
their role in their region and in the 
world; and to their ability and desire to 
help themselves. 

Second, we look to our own interest 
in helping preserve the security of the 
recipient country; and we examine 
what potential influence for positive 
conduct we would gain should our as- 
sistance be given. 


Third, we ask what other sources 
are available. The denial of our help 
might only force a turn toward 
another, undesirable, source of sup- 
ply; a relationship favorable to us 
might be altered and new sources of 
regional instability created. 

And fourth, we assess the conse- 
quences for the United States. Will our 
own defense readiness or efficiency be 
affected? Will the central strategic 
balance be altered? 

All these factors and others are con- 
sidered by a well-structured review 
process. The Security Assistance Re- 
view Committee consists of repre- 
sentatives from State, Defense, Treas- 
ury, OMB, NSC, AID and ACDA. 
The Committee reviews both the level 
and content of each country program. 
The views of the Defense Department 
are given the highest level attention 
with regard to the potential effect 
which security assistance transfers 
may have on our own defense pre- 
paredness. The final decisions of 
course are made by the President. 

I would like to review with you the 
key elements of our proposal for Fiscal 
Year 1976, region by region. 


The Middle East 


The Middle East portion of our se- 
curity assistance request makes up 
about 70 percent of the program. But it 
is matched in magnitude by the United 
States’ national interests that are in- 
volved. 

—It is designed to provide Israel 
with the assistance needed to maintain 
its security and consequently its confi- 
dence in its own strength and in our 
support to persevere in negotiations. 
Israel, to which we have an historical 
and moral obligation, requires assist- 
ance to maintain both defensive 
strength and economic health. Our 
program is aimed at these objectives. 

—It is designed to give tangible ex- 
pression to our important relations 
with. Arab countries, and to encourage 
Egypt’s courageous and constructive 
efforts to move from confrontation to 
negotiation. Egypt faces massive tasks 
of rebuilding and economic develop- 
ment; we seek to help Egypt in this en- 
deavor. Our assistance also helps Jor- 
dan remain an area of moderation in 
the Middle East. It helps us consoli- 
date our cooperation with Syria, which 
is central to the negotiating process. 

—And it is designed to support our 
overall effort in the Middle East to 
avert another upheaval which could 
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dash our own hopes for economic re- 
covery and growth, strain our relations 
with our allies in Europe and Japan, 
and pose the dangers of a U.S.-Soviet 
confrontation. 

Our policy of furthering all con- 
structive forces in the Middle East is 
the surest path through which we can 
help the parties attain a durable settle- 
ment which meets the principal con- 
cerns and interests of all in the area— 
including the survival of Israel as a 
state. 

In sum, the stakes in the Middle 
East are big, no less than war and 
peace; our national inierests in the area 
are vitally important. The respon- 
sibilities we have assumed are substan- 
tial, but they are warranted. 

Our assistance is not, as some have 
suggested, the price of the recently 
concluded Sinai agreement. If there 
had been no agreement, the needs of 
the countries concerned, and the im- 
peratives of our interest and of our re- 
lations with them, would still have re- 
quired an ongoing program of compar- 
able magnitude—in conditions of con- 
tinuing stalemate rather than as is now 
the case, in the context of hopeful 
forward movement. The additional 
burden of U.S. assistance is 
modest—and infinitely less than the 
demonstrated costs of another war. 

In preparing our Middle East pro- 
gram, we have been mindful of the 
economic problems facing us here at 
home and the budgetary restraints they 
require. We have therefore tried to 
strike a balance between what we 
could do to assist constructively in the 
area and what we should ask the Con- 
gress and the American people to pro- 
vide. Our program reflects the bal- 
ance. We hope it will receive the sup- 
port that it requires and deserves. 


Security assistance to other 
regions 

After the Middle East, the balance 
of our security assistance requests is 
allocated to other regional areas in the 
following portions: 


$534.0 million 
$448.4 million 
$196.0 million 


Europe 11% 
East Asia 10% 
Latin America 4% 
Africa 1.5% $ 68.5 million 
Near East 1% $ 55.0 million 
(exclusive of the Middle East) 


Europe 

Our European proposals are focused 
primarily on Turkey and Greece. The 
strength of these two countries and 
their association with us in NATO is 
critical to the stability of the Mediter- 
ranean region and the solidity of our 
position within it. The Congress is 
well aware of the extraordinary com- 
plications which the Cyprus dispute 
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has created for our relations in the 
eastern Mediterranean, and the impact 
on the overall NATO structure. By re- 
suming well-conceived grant and 
credit assistance programs for these 
two key nations, the United States can 
meet legitimate military procurement 
needs that will strengthen our allies 
and at the same time enable us to play 
a more effective role in helping find a 
mutually satisfactory solution to the 
Cyprus conflict. 


East Asia 


Our security assistance proposals 
for East Asia are designed to demon- 
strate that America will sustain a con- 
structive role in the area. It is clear 
that throughout the region, states eager 
to preserve their independence are 
anxious to see the United States re- 
main politically engaged in Asia. They 
recognize—as we must—that no 
equilibrium can long be maintained 
there without our active participation. 
And many countries of consequence to 
us will measure our will and capacity 
to perpetuate a constructive involve- 
ment in the Asian balance by our ef- 
forts to help others develop a more 
self-reliant defense position. Already 
perceptible progress in the direction of 
self-reliance is evident in the fact that 
our request for foreign military sales 
credits for East Asian countries 
exceeds—in fact, is twice as large 
as—our request for grant aid funds. 

In Korea we are requesting $76 mil- 
lion in grant aid and $126 million in 
credits, repayable in full at current 
market interest rates. The South Ko- 
reans have made substantial progress 
in their own military modernization ef- 
fort. In the face of heightened tension 
on the peninsula, they have imposed 
on themselves a heavy defense tax to 
finance improved defenses. We have 
put forward proposals in the United 
Nations to break the diplomatic im- 
passe on Korea. We intend to provide 
the necessary muscle with which to 
support these initiatives. 

We consider it important to pay spe- 
cial attention to allied and friendly na- 
tions in Southeast Asia, whose con- 
cern for their security is understanda- 
ble in the light of recent develop- 
ments. The Philippines has internal 
security problems. Thailand wants to 
preserve the security of its border re- 
gions and counter an increased poten- 
tial for subversion in three parts of the 
country. Likewise, Indonesia seeks to 
strengthen its ability to patrol and pro- 
tect its far-flung archipelago. Our 
grant programs in these countries are 
matched by credit proposals that attest 
to the increasing abilities of these 
countries to meet much of their de- 
fense burden. 


Latin America 

Four months ago in the spirit of 
mutual confidence and respect that has 
increasingly characterized hemi- 
spheric relations, we joined with our 
neighbors in successfully modernizing 
the Rio Treaty, the world’s oldest 
mutual security instrument. In keeping 
with this continuing cooperation, and 
in an effort to take into account the 
—— self-sufficiency and eco- 
nomic development priorities of the 
Latin America countries, we have fo- 
cused our programs primarily on the 
fostering of professional skills and re- 
lationships rather than on the support 
of military inventories or maneuvers. 
Training is accordingly the common 
denominator, while our grant materiel 
programs are being phased out. Ex- 
cepting only the $2 million program 
for Bolivia, grant materiel assistance 
is limited to less than $500,000 for 
each of only eight countries. In addi- 
tion, in pats to the military 
budgets of the Latin American nations 
which remain low by international 
standards, our proposed FMS credits 
are also modest. On the whole, our 
programs reflect our interest in re- 
maining responsive to Latin America’s 
reasonable military needs within a 
framework of cooperation and grow- 
ing economic self-sufficiency. 


Africa 


There are two significant programs 
proposed for Africa. Stability in the 
Horn of Africa has wider geopolitical 
meaning. To help maintain that stabil- 
ity we proposed $12.6 million in grant 
aid and $10 million in credits for 
Ethiopia, a strategically located na- 
tion. 

Zaire would receive $19 million in 

credits to help modernize its forces 
and meet its legitimate defense needs 
in view of increased threats to its 
security—particularly that posed by 
the instability in Angola. Our aid 
would help meet a defensive force 
need recommended by a U.S. military 
study team after careful observation 
and consultation with the Zaire mili- 
tary. 
Mr. CHAIRMAN, I have addressed my 
remarks to the central aspects of our 
security assistance program—its place 
in our overall foreign policy design, 
the basic criteria under which it is 
employed, and the process through 
which our decisions on it are reached. 
I have focused on the area of greatest 
present urgency, the Middle East, and 
have reviewed our proposals for other 
regions. I am now ready to respond to 
your questions on these or other mat- 
ters pertaining to our security assist- 
ance program as planned for fiscal 
year 1976. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Schaufele, Sayre, Saunders named in major changes 


African Affairs 


President Ford on November 21 an- 
nounced his intention to nominate Wil- 
liam E. Schaufele, Jr., formerly In- 
spector General of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, as the new 
Assistant Secre- 
tary for African 
Affairs. 

If confirmed by 
the Senate, Mr. 

Schaufele will 
succeed Nathaniel 
Davis, who was 
appointed Ambassa- 
dor to Switzerland. 
coe Mr. Schaufele 

Mr. Schaufele served as Deputy 
U.S. Representative in the Security 
Council of the United Nations, with 
the rank of Ambassador, from 1973 to 
1974. Before that appointment he was 
Senior Adviser to the U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, at the 
United States Mission to the United Na- 
tions. 

He also served as Alternate U.S. 
Representative to the 28th and 29th 
sessions of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations in 1973 and 1974 
and as U.S. Representative to the 6th 
Special Session of the General Assem- 
bly in 1974. 

rom 1969 to 1971 Mr. Schaufele 
was Ambassador to Upper Volta. 

The Assistant Secretary-designate 
joined the Foreign Service in 1950 as a 
Resident Officer, first in Pfaf- 
fenhofen/Ilm and then in Augsburg, 
Germany. He later served as Labor Of- 
ficer in Dusseldorf, Visa Officer and 
Economic Officer in Munich, Interna- 
tional Economist in the Foreign Re- 
porting Division of the Bureau of 
Economic Affairs, and Training Offi- 
cer at the Foreign Service Institute. 


Nomination 


President Ford last month nomi- 
nated Andrew L. Steigman, Ambas- 
sador to Gabon, to serve concurrently 
as Ambassador to the Democratic Re- 
public of Sao Tome and Principe. 

Mr. Steigman, a career Foreign 
Service officer, was sworn in as envoy 
to Gabon on June 24. 
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From 1959 to 1969 Mr. Schaufele 
held a variety of African posts, includ- 
ing service as Labor Officer in Casa- 
blanca, Principal Officer in Bukavu, 
Officer in Charge of Congo 
(Leopoldville) Affairs, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of Central African Af- 
fairs, Alternate Country Director for 
Central Africa, Malagasy and 
Mauritius, and Country Director for 
West Central Africa. 


Inspector General 


Robert M. Sayre, former Ambas- 
sador to Uruguay and Panama, is the 
new Inspector General of the Foreign 
Service. 

Mr. Sayre, a 
Foreign Service of- 
ficer, succeeds Wil- 
liam E. Schaufele, 
Jr., whe ‘‘as been 
nomina u oy Pres- 
ident Ford as the 
new Assistant Sec- 
retary for African 
Affairs. 

The Inspector 
General, with rank 
equivalent to an Assistant Secretary, 
heads an office responsible for indepen- 
dent evaluation of the activities of the 
Department and missions abroad. 

The new Inspector General joined 
the Department in 1949, serving as an 
economist, first in the Bureau of 
Economic Affairs and then in the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. In 
1952 he became an International Rela- 
tions Officer in the latter Bureau. 

From 1955 to 1957, Mr. Sayre was 
first Assistant Officer-in-Charge and 
then Officer-in-Charge of Inter- 
American Security Affairs. After two 
years as Chief of the Political Section 
in Lima, from 1957 to 1959, and after 
a year at Stanford University, he was 
assigned as an Economist and Finan- 
cial Adviser in Havana in 1960. In 
1961 Mr. Sayre was named Executive 
Secretary of President John F. Ken- 
nedy’s Task Force on Latin America 
and assisted in efforts that put together 
the Alliance for Progress. 

From 1961 to 1964 Mr. Sayre 
served successively as Officer-in- 
Charge, Deputy Director, and Director 
of the Office of Mexican Affairs. He 
then served as a White House Senior 
Staff member and Latin American 


Mr. Sayre 


Specialist on the National Security 
Council Staff from 1964 to 1965. He 
held assignments as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Inter-American Affairs 
(1965-67) and Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary for Inter-American Affairs 
(1967-68) before service as Ambas- 
sador to Uruguay (1968-69) and Am- 
bassador to Panama (1969-74). Mr. 
Sayre returned to the Department last 
year and was assigned as a Senior 
Foreign Service Inspector. 


Intelligence and Research 


Secretary Kissinger has appointed 
Harold H. Saunders as the new direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research (INR). In his new position he 
has the rank of an 
Assistant Secretary. 

He assumed his new 
duties December 1. 

Mr. Saunders has 
been serving since 
July 1974 as a Dep- 
uty Assistant Secre- 
tary for Near East- 
ern and South Asian 
Affairs, with spe- 
cial responsibility 
for the area which Mfr. Saunders 
includes the states of North Africa, the 
Arab states north of the Arabian 
Peninsula, and Israel. 

Mr. Saunders, who came to the 
State Department after 13 years with 
the National Security Council staff in 
the White House, succeeds William G. 
Hyland, who has been appointed Dep- 
uty Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs. 

The new Director of INR joined the 
NSC staff in 1961 after serving two 
years as an analyst with the Central In- 
telligence Agency. From 1961 to 1967 
he worked on Near East, South Asia 
and North African areas, and in 1967 
he was designated a senior staff 
member of the NSC. 


Resignations 


President Ford on November 29 ac- 
cepted the resignations of Melvin L. 
Manfull as Ambassador to Liberia and 
William A. Stoltzfus, Jr., as Ambas- 
sador to the State of Kuwait. Both res- 
ignations will be effective on a date to 
be determined. 
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Porter named envoy 
to Saudi Arabia 


President Ford on December 4 an- 
nounced his intention to nominate vet- 
eran diplomat William J. Porter, cur- 
rently Ambassador to Canada, as the 
new U.S. envoy to 
Saudi Arabia. 

If confirmed by 

the Senate, Mr. 
Porter will suc- 
ceed Ambassador 
James E. Akins, 
who has served in 
the post since Oc- 
tober 1973. 

Ambassador 
Porter served as 
Under Secretary ir. Porter 
for Political Affairs from February 2, 
1973, until February 19, 1974, when 
he was sworn in as envoy to Canada. 

Mr. Porter has also served as Am- 
bassador to Algeria; Deputy Ambas- 
sador to Viet-Nam, with the personal 
rank of Ambassador; Ambassador to 
Korea; and as the President’s Personal 
Representative as head of the U.S. 
Delegation to the Paris Meetings on 
Viet-Nam in 1971-73. 

Now a Career Minister, Ambas- 
sador Porter joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1937. . 

After serving in Baghdad, Beirut 
and Damascus, he was designated Act- 
ing Palestine Desk Officer in 
the Department in 1946. 

He later served as Political Officer 
in Jerusalem and Principal Officer in 
Nicosia. 

During his long career Ambassador 
Porter has held such assignments as 
Political Advisor to the Chief of the 
Voice of America, in New York; Prin- 
cipal Officer, then Deputy Chief of 
Mission, in Rabat; and Director of the 
Office of North African Affairs. 

Following Arabic language training 
during 1960-61, Ambassador Porter 
was assigned as Principal Officer, 
with the personal rank of Minister, in 
Algiers (1961-62) before becoming 
the U.S. envoy to Algeria in 1962. 

Ambassador Porter was Deputy 
Ambassador to Viet-Nam from 1965 
to 1967, and Ambassador to Korea 
from 1967 to 1971. 

He received the President’s Award 
for Distinguished Federal Civilian 
Service in 1967. A year earlier he was 
presented the Department's Distin- 
guished Honor Award. 
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PRESIDENT, SECRETARY RETURN FROM CHINA 


President Ford returned to Wash- 
ington on December 8 after an event- 
filled, nine-day journey to East Asia 
and the Pacific. 

The official party included Secre- 
tary Kissinger, Chief of the U.S. 
Liaison Office in Peking George Bush, 
Assistant Secretary for East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs Philip C. Habib, and 
Director of the Policy Planning Staff 
Winston Lord. The group was joined 
in Jakarta by Ambassador David D. 
Newsom and in Manila by Ambas- 
sador William H. Sullivan. Under Secre- 


tary for Political Affairs Joseph J. Sisco 
accompanied the party. 


Highlights of the journey included 
stopovers in Alaska and Hawaii and 
talks with leaders in Japan, the 
People’s Republic of China, Indonesia 
and the Philippines. During his four- 
day visit in Peking the President 
sought to expand the ‘‘new relation- 
ship’ between the United States and 
the People’s Republic of China and 
met with Chairman Mao Tse-Tung and 
other top officials. 


State will participate in town meetings program 


The Department and organizations 
in five major cities will cooperate in a 
series of ‘‘town meetings’’ early next 
year to discuss the future of the Na- 
tion’s foreign policy. 

Senior Department officials will 
spend a day in each city—Pittsburgh, 
Portland, San Francisco, Minneapolis 
and Milwaukee—meeting with in- 
terested citizens, participating in the 
discussions, and obtaining local 
views. 

In announcing the experimental 
program in Pittsburgh on November 
12, Secretary Kissinger pointed out 
that he has ‘‘always been concerned 
with the relationships between public 
support and the conduct of foreign pol- 
icy. 

The Department’s role in the work- 
shops will be ‘‘listening and learn- 
ing.”” 

The Secretary has directed that a de- 
tailed summary of the sessions be pre- 
pared for him and other senior officials 
of the Department. 

Issues which will be discussed at the 
local workshops are: 

—The future of East-West relations, 
with particular reference to the Soviet 
Union. 

—The United States and the Third 
World, and the manner in which this 
country reacts to the interests, needs 
and demands of the developing world. 

—The role of values in American 
foreign policy, a subject of inconclu- 
sive but important continuing discus- 
sion throughout the country’s history. 

—The interests which Americans 
would like their foreign policy to pur- 
sue abroad; economic, political, 


strategic, ideological. What do 
Americans want their diplomacy to 
achieve? 

The cities, sponsors and meeting 
dates: 

Pittsburgh, World Affairs Council 
of Pittsburgh, February 18. 

—Portland, World Affairs Council 
of Oregon, April 7. 

—San Francisco, World Affairs 
Council of Northern California, April 


—Minneapolis, Minnesota World 
Affairs Center, April 29. 

—Milwaukee, Institute of World 
Affairs, April 30. 

The principal sponsoring organiza- 
tions in each city have undertaken to 
involve representative local groups in 
each community in consideration of 
the issues. The groups include women, 
labor, business, farm organizations, 
consumer groups, minorities, and 
others. 

To assist in stimulating and structur- 
ing consideration of the foreign policy 
issues, the Foreign Policy Association 
of New York City is independently 
preparing discussion kits for use in the 
participating communities. 


President names Learson 


President Ford on November 21 
named Thomas Vincent Learson, a 
New York business leader, as Ambas- 
sador at Large and the President’s 
Special Representative for the Law of 
the Sea Conference. Mr. Learson will 
also head the U.S. Delegation to the 
meeting. 

Mr. Learson has served with the 
IBM Corporation since 1935. 
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With no funds available from Washington for official 
participation in the International Fair at Guayaquil, the two 
posts in Ecuador set up an effective ‘do-it-yourself’ 


pavilion... . 


So long at the Fair 


When our two posts in Ecuador— 
the Embassy in the mountaintop city of 
Quito and the Consulate General in the 
bustling port of Guayaquil— 
recommended in mid-1974 that the 
U.S. Government participate officially 
in the Fourth International Fair of 
Ecuador, to be held at Guayaquil from 
September 26 through October 12, 
1975, the Department of Commerce 
readily agreed. Ecuador had recently 
become an oil exporter, and its resul- 
tant economic boom made it the fastest 
growing market for U.S. exports in all 
of Latin America. In discussions with 
the Fair Manager, preliminary agree- 
ment was reached that there would be 
an official U.S. pavilion at the Fair. 


Then came the dreaded scourge of 


all enterprising bureaucrats—budget 
cuts. The Department of Commerce, 
faced with inadequate funds to cover 
its planned participations in fairs 
around the world, concentrated its ef- 
forts elsewhere and notified the posts 
in Ecuador that no funds could be 
spared for an official participation at 
the Fair in Guayaquil. 

The posts thereupon decided to pro- 
ceed on a ‘‘do-it-yourself’’ basis. 
They estimated that if they could per- 
suade at least 45 U.S. exporters or 
local representatives of U.S. firms to 
pay $1,800 each, they could cover the 
costs of contracting a sizable pavilion, 
and the firms in turn could take on the 
tasks of designing and constructing at- 
tractive stands. 

The one-officer Economic/ 
Commercial Section at the Consulate 
General, William F. Schrage, and the 
three-officer—Norman C. LaBrie, 
Dana M. Marshall and Stephen H. 
Muller—Commercial Unit within the 
Section at the Embassy, sent out let- 
ters and telegrams to well over 200 
selected companies and trade associa- 
tions, soliciting their participation. In 
addition, the officers visited in person 
innumerable local representatives of 
U.S. firms. More than 60 favorable re- 
sponses materialized. Bill Schrage 


This account was written by Edward 
M. Cohen, Counselor for Economic 
and Commercial Affairs, at Embassy 
Quito. 
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USIS emcee Vicente Flores announces the winner of the best stand in the American Pavil- 
ion. On his right are Ambassador Robert Brewster, Police Chief John Birket, Holbach 
Perez, acting president of the Guayaquil Chamber of Commerce, Mrs. Perez, and Consul 


General Robert A. Bishton. 


proceeded to contract a pavilion at the 
Fair, a quonset-type structure with 
3,500 square meters of internal space 
plus 1,500 square meters outside—far 
larger than the pavilions of the 14 
other countries participating in the 
Fair. 

But several firms found themselves 
unable to follow through on their 
pledges to participate, and those who 
followed through found it slow going 
to bring in the equipment for display 
from the United States, and/or to de- 
sign and construct an attractive stand. 

As opening day drew ever nearer, 
the officers and their local assistants 
renewed their efforts to attract partici- 
pants, firing off messages to still more 
firms in the United States, and visiting 
and telephoning still more local repre- 
sentatives. They held group and indi- 
vidual meetings with the firms already 
enlisted, prodding them to speed the 
work, and providing advice and assist- 
ance on matters ranging from customs 
clearances to the actual design and 
construction of stands. 

The ‘‘do-it-yourself’’ team received 
support from a broad array of their col- 


leagues in and out of the U.S. Mission 
in Ecuador. The Department of Com- 
merce publicized the U.S. pavilion 
and encouraged participations by U.S. 
companies, and in August it sent an 
Exhibition Director to Guayaquil to 
provide guidance to the team. The De- 
partment of State increased its alloca- 
tions for State-funded commercial ac- 
tivities, some of which could be and 
were expended for Fair-related pur- 
poses. The Administrative Sections of 
the two posts found ways and means to 
scrimp on other budgeted expenditures 
so as to make available small but ap- 
preciable funds for work on the pavil- 
ion. USIA and the USIS offices in 
Quito and Guayaquil together pro- 
duced a photographic exhibit in the 
pavilion and provided effective public- 
ity. Even the Military Liaison Office 
of the Embassy lent a hand, arranging 
for a U.S. Air Force band stationed in 
Panama to come to the Fair for several 
special performances. (The bus for the 
band’s local transportation was 
supplied by the local Ecuadorean Air 
Force Commander.) 

—continued 
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Several volunteers, including wives 
of officers, staffed a busy ‘Business 
Information Center’’ there. On the 
frequent occasions when the air- 
conditioning, plumbing and other 
facilities at the Center broke down, the 
officers found themselves performing 
labors not in their job descriptions, 
and one wife became the acknowl- 
edged expert on fixing the plumbing in 
the men’s room. 

While efforts to fill the spaces and 
complete the stands proceeded apace, 
another battle against time developed 
in the effort to publish a guide for vis- 
itors to the U.S. pavilion. Printer after 
printer quoted prohibitively high 
prices. Scant days before the Sep- 
tember 26 opening day, Dana Marshall 
thoroughly revised the draft and rede- 
signed its format so that it would be a 
compact brochure rather than a larger 
booklet, and he found a printer who 
offered to turn it out promptly and 
within the budget. 

By opening day, 60 of the 62 allot- 
ted spaces in the pavilion were filled 
(covering all but 18 square meters of 
the 5,000 total); every stand was es- 
sentially completed (although the paint 
was still wet on some); and the officers 
and local employees were handing out 
copies of an attractive, informative 

uide. 

The highlight of the Fair for those 
involved in the U.S. pavilion was 
**U.S.A. Day,’’ October 2. Ambas- 
sador Robert C. Brewster officially 
opened the pavilion with a speech and 
a reception attended by some 250 
Ecuadorean officials and business 
leaders. 

The 57 exhibitors at the pavilion set 
up 60 stands which were visited by an 
estimated 500,000 people during the 
17 days of the Fair. The exhibitor’s 
sales have not yet (as of this writing) 
been fully tallied; but so far ten of 
them have reported off-the-floor sales 
aggregating almost $400,000, with 
projected 12-month_ sales at 
$17,870,000. The strong consensus 
among the exhibitors was that the 
cost-benefit ratio of their participation 
was gratifyingly high. 

For the officers, the costs and bene- 
fits are less quantifiable. Their costs 
could be measured not only by the 
hours devoted to the effort, but also by 
the staggering height of the papers that 
meanwhile accumulated in their in- 
boxes. Their benefits were not only 
the gains effected for U.S. exports but 
also the valuable practical ex- 
perience—and experience which, they 
all agree, they are very glad to have 
had, and would never want to go 
through again, at least without more 
substantial—and financial—back- 


stopping. 
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ON THE PROFESSIONAL STATUS OF SECRETARIES 


Secretaries, as professionals employed by 
the United States Government, are entitled 
to be accorded the respect due to any 
colleague, and in an atmosphere of mutual 
confidence can be expected to carry out 
their duties according to the highest 
professional standards. 


Secretaries are employed to perform 
official United States Government 
business exclusively. Supervisors, 
therefore, cannot expect secretaries to 
perform personal or non-official tasks nor 
assume that such tasks are part of the job. 


Secretaries are employed by the United 
States Government, not the office, post or 
supervisor to which they have been 
assigned. They are, therefore, entitled to 
consistently equitable treatment under the 
administrative regulation of the 
Department of State. 


Secretaries cannot be required to work 
voluntary (i.e., noncompensated) 
overtime. A supervisor shall not request a 
secretary to work overtime unless the 
supervisor has prior approval, or is 
prepared to order, the overtime for 
appropriate compensation in accordance 
with pertinent regulations. It is the 
requesting supervisor's responsibility to 
insure that necessary budgetary provision 
exists. 


Secretaries’ efficiency reports should take 
into account personal qualities only insofar 
as they relate to their performance and 
potential, and particularly should not 
include comments on such matters as 
willingness to perform their supervisors 
personal and other non-official duties. 


Secretaries shall, to the maximum extent 
feasible be given training to fulfill their 
assigned functions, e.g., language and 
area studies, and where applicable 
supervisory training, e.g., for senior 
secretaries supervising more junior ones 
and/or foreign nationals. 


Secretaries should not be assigned from 
position to position without due regard for 
their ability, experience, qualifications, 
preference, career development and 
aspirations. 


Secretaries can reasonably expect that 
their technical and general knowledge will 
be put to maximum use. 


Secretaries will be given every opportunity 
to participate in the Mustang Program. 


The harmonious functioning of any office 
will depend on the recognition of the 
above rights and a genuine spirit of mutual 
respect between secretaries and their 
supervisors. 


NUEVO LAREDO—Senora Claudette Villareal de Cantu, wife of the Mayor of Nuevo 
Laredo, unveils the Consular Seal affixed to the new U.S. Consulate Office Building which 
was dedicated by Ambassador Joseph John Jova on October 3. With Senora Cantu are 
Ambassador Jova, left, and Darrell D. Carter, Counselor for Public Affairs in Mexico City. 
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Homes of the Department of State 
and its predecessors 


The story of the buildings occupied from 1774 to 1976 
By LEE H. BurRKE, Historical Office, Bureau of Public Affairs 


This is the third of a series of arti- 
cles on the buildings occupied by the 
Department of State and its predeces- 
sors from the time of the American 
Revolution to the present. The NEWS- 
LETTER is printing the series as a con- 
tribution to our Nation's Bicenten- 
nial. 


State House, 
Annapolis 


Nov. 26, 1783—Aug. 19, 
1784* 


In 1783 Congress moved the seat of 
government from Princeton to An- 
napolis, where it remained until Au- 
gust 19, 1784.' Although the Congress 
had resolved to meet at Annapolis on 
November 26, 1783, there was not a 
sufficient number of members in at- 
tendance ‘‘to proceed to business’’ 
until December 13, 1783. 

The papers of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs remained locked, 
sealed, and inaccessible,* and the 
President of Congress acted as Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs ad interim® 
until March 2, 1784, when Congress 
elected Henry Remsen, Jr., ‘‘as under 
secretary in the office for foreign af- 
fairs, to take charge of the papers in 
that office.’’® He served in this capac- 
ity, taking charge of the books and pa- 
pers without other assistance, until 
Livingston’s successor, John Jay, en- 
tered upon his duties as Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in December 1784.’ 

In Annapolis, Congress met in the 
Senate chamber of the State Capitol,*® 
and while no specific record has been 


* This chapter is based largely on a previous 
manuscript by Richard S. Patterson, formerly 
of the Department’s Historical Office. 

’ Journals of the Continental Congress (here- 
inafter cited as Journals), XXV, p. 809; 
XXVII, pp. 632, 636-638, 710. 

2 Ibid., XXV, p. 807. 

3 Ibid., XXV, p. 809. 

* Ibid., XX VI, pp. 49-50, 64-65, 104-105; 
Edmund C. Burnett, ed., Letters of Members of 
the Continental Congress (Washington, 1921- 
1936), VII, pp. 269-270, 461. 

5 Ibid., p. 192. 

® Journals, op. cit., XXVI, p. 122. 

7 Ibid., XXVIII, pp. 150-151. 

8 Robert Fortenbaugh, The Nine Capitals of 
the United States (York, Pennsylvania, 1948), 
p. 62. 
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found as to where Remsen had his of- 
fice in Annapolis, its most probable 
location was with Congress in the 
State Capitol. 

Several reasons could be suggested 
for this conclusion: (1) Remsen was 
functioning as Under Secretary in An- 
napolis while the seat of government 
was there;® (2) the records and papers 
of his office were there;'° (3) it would 
have been convenient; (4) the building 
was spacious, and contained many 
committee rooms and other office 
space apart from the Senate chamber 
where Congress met;'! (5) when the 
Maryland General Assembly tendered 
Congress the use of the State House, it 
specifically excluded the other public 
buildings that stood on the public cir- 
cle, and, in fact, the State Government 
abandoned the State House altogether 
during the period that Congress met 
there;'? and (6) the offer of Annapolis 
as a temporary seat of government, as 
conveyed by the Governor of Mary- 
land to Congress in August 1783, 
stated that the Governor’s house and 
the State House would be made avail- 
able ‘‘for the immediate use of Con- 
gress and their officers’’.'* Since only 
the President of Congress would use 
the Governor’s house, occupying it as 
his residence, Congress and its subor- 
dinate officers, of whom Remsen was 
one, would presumably use the State 
House—though for business purposes 
only, finding residences for them- 
selves elsewhere. 

The Maryland State Capitol, or 
State House, in which the Continental 
Congress met in 1783-1784, is still 
standing—although altered and en- 


® MS. Department of State, Continental 
Congress Papers, No. 78, XIX, p. 463, March 
13, 1784; No. 181, August 4, 1784. 

© Journals of the Continental Congress, 
XXVII, p. 632. 

™! William R. Staples, Rhode Island in the 
Continental Congress (Providence, 1870), p. 
463, David Howell to William Greene, Gover- 
nor of Rhode Island; Elihu S. Riley, ‘‘The An- 
cient City.’’ A History of Annapolis, in Mary- 
land, 1649-1887 (Annapolis, 1887), p. 201. 

12 MS. Department of State, file 114.1/5- 
2653, Morris L. Radoff, Archivist, Hall of 
Records, Annapolis, to G. Bernard Noble, 
Chief, Division of Historical Policy Research, 
May 26, 1953. 

13 MS. Department of State, Continental 
Congress Papers, No. 46, pp. 113-116. 


larged since that time—on an elevated 
area called ‘*State Circle’’ in the cen- 
ter of Annapolis.'* Its history extends 
back to 1769, when the Colonial As- 
sembly appropriated £7,500 sterling 
toward the erection of a new building 
on the site of an earlier State House. 
Although the cornerstone was laid in 
1772, the General Assembly did not 
meet in the building until 1780. 

This building consisted of a base- 
ment and two full stories of brick con- 
struction surmounted by a wooden 
superstructure. It measured 120 feet 
across the front and 82 feet in depth, 
exclusive of a semi-octagonal bay 
which was later removed. A dome, or 
at least the outside structure of one, in 
place in 1774, was torn down in 1785 
and replaced with another that was 
begun in 1785 or 1786 and finished on 
the outside in 1788 and on the inside in 
1793. 

The new dome was 40 feet in diame- 
ter at its base. Above the dome was a 
cupola, and above it a spire extending 
200 feet from the ground. 

The main entrance to the building 
was through a modest portico facing 
southeastward. This portico opened 
into a hall that gave a view of the inter- 
ior of the dome. On the right-hand side 
of the hall was the Senate chamber and 
on the left-hand side the chamber of 
the House of Delegates, each with a 
lobby and a gallery. From the hall two 
flights of stairs led to offices on the 
second floor. 

Over the years the interior of the 
building has been subjected to consid- 
erable alteration, and an annex has 
been added at the rear of the building. 
Restoration of the old Senate chamber, 
where the Continental Congress met, 
however, gives to that room today its 
original appearance. 

Many incidents of historic interest 
took place in this building. Among 


'* The following sources were consulted in 
describing the State Capitol building in An- 
napolis: The Columbian Magazine (Philadel- 
phia, 1787-1792), Ill, pp. 80-82, February 
1789; David Ridgely, Annals of Annapolis 
(Baltimore, 1841), pp. 145-147, 208-215, 
232-236; Riley, op. cit., pp. 161-164, 200- 
207, 224; and Morris L. Radoff, Buildings of 
the State of Maryland at Annapolis (Annapolis, 
1953, Publications of the Hall of Records 
Commission of Maryland No. 9), passim. 
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A front view of the State House at Annapolis. 


ss 
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them were Washington’s resignation 
as commander in chief of the Conti- 
nental Army on December 23, 1783, 
the ratification of the definitive treaty 
of peace with Great Britain on January 
14, 1784, and the meeting of the An- 
napolis Convention in 1786. 


French Arms Tavern, 
Trenton 
Nov. 1—Dec. 24, 1784* 


From Annapolis Congress moved to 
Trenton, New Jersey, where it was in 
session from November | to December 
24, 1784. In Trenton Congress met in 
a building then known as the *‘French 
Arms Tavern,’’ which was located on 
the southwest corner of King (now 


* This chapter is based largely on a previous 
manuscript by Richard S. Patterson. 
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Warren) and Second (now State) 
Streets. 

For nearly the entire time Congress 
was at Trenton, the papers of the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs were 
under the control of the Under Secre- 
tary, Henry Remsen, Jr.' A new Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs, John Jay, 
had been appointed in May 1784 to 
succeed Robert Livingston, who had 
resigned 11 months before, but he did 
not enter upon his duties until De- 
cember 21, 1784. 

Although no specific record has 
been found as to where in Trenton 
Remsen had his office,” he was proba- 
bly with Congress. The French Arms 
Tavern was a building evidently large 
enough to have accommodated not 
only the meetings of Congress and the 


1 Journals, XXVI, p. 


122; XXVIII, pp. 
150-151. 


office of its Secretary, but the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs as well. 
The building known in 1784 as the 
‘‘French Arms Tavern’’ had been 
erected as a residence by John Dag- 
worthy in the early 1730’s.* In its day 
it was considered the most beautiful, 


? No record of where the office was located is 
known to exist in Trenton; see MS. Department 
of State, file 102.5/6-1755, Roger H. 
McDonough, Director, Division of the State 
Library, Archives and History, Department of 
Education, Trenton, New Jersey, to G. Bernard 
Noble, Chief, Division of Historical Policy Re- 
search, June 17, 1953, and enclosures. 

3 The description of the Freach Arms Tavern 
is based on the following sources: Carlos E. 
Godfrey, The Mechanics Bank, 1834-i919, 
Trenton in New Jersey; a History (Trenton, 
1919), pp. 7-53, passim; Harry J. Podmore, 
Trenton, Old and New (Trenton, 1927), pp. 
59-64; Trenton Historical Society, A History of 
Trenton, 1679-1929 (Princeton, 1929), I, 
186-187, 191-192, 210, 216, 319, II, 566— 
569. 
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and was also the largest, house in 


Trenton. It stood on a lot that had a 
frontage of 66 feet on King Street and 
extended back 230 feet on Second 
Street. Built of stone and stucco, two 
stories high, with a gabled roof, it 
consisted of a main structure 45 feet in 
width and 43 feet in depth (inside 
measurements) plus a narrower exten- 
sion in the rear on the Second Street 
side which served as kitchen and ser- 
vant’s quarters. From front to back 
through the middle of each story of the 
main structure ran a broad hallway, 
which contained the staircase; there 
were four rooms on a floor, each pro- 
vided with a large fireplace; and there 
was a spacious room in the attic. Out- 
side the main doorway, on King 
Street, was a broad landing from 
which two sets of eight stone steps de- 
scended in opposite directions to the 
sidewalk. To the rear of the house, at 
the end of the lot, stood a coach house 
and stables. 


The building was owned by John 
Dagworthy until his death in 1756. For 
two years during this period, from 
1740 to 1742, it was the official resi- 
dence of Governor Lewis Morris. In 
1760 it was sold to Samuel Henry, an 
iron manufacturer, who made it his 
residence until he leased the property 
to Jacob G. Bergen in 1780 for use as a 
tavern. 

Before opening the tavern, which he 


named ‘‘Thirteen Stars,’’ Bergen 
made extensive changes in the build- 
ing. He added a third story, with a ga- 
bled, dormer-windowed roof; con- 
verted two of the first-floor rooms into 
one room 20 feet in width and 43 feet 
in length, which became known as the 
**Long Room’’; and set up a barroom 
in the basement. In 1783 the building 
was described as a ‘*Dwelling-house 
45 by 43 Feet, 3 Stories, 11 Rooms, 8 
with Fire-places—a Kitchen—and 
Stabling for 12 Horses.”’ 

For a short time, John Cape took 
over the management and changed the 
name to the French Arms. When Ber- 
gen returned to the management in 
1783, he retained the French Arms 
name. 

In 1784 a commission appointed by 
the New Jersey Legislature leased the 
tavern, which was still the largest 
building in town, for the use of the 
Continental Congress. The Long 
Room was refurnished to serve as the 
assembly hall; its ceiling was 
whitewashed, the walls repapered, the 
floor recarpeted. 

Following the adjournment of Con- 
gress on December 24, 1784, Francis 
Witt ran the tavern under the name of 
the ‘‘Blazing Star’’ until 1789, when 
Henry Drake took possession and re- 
named it the ‘‘City Tavern.’’ Drake 
was followed by a succession of pro- 
prietors who continued the tavern 


The French Arms Tavern, Trenton 


under the last-mentioned name until 
1837. In 1836 the property was sold to 
the Mechanics & Manufacturers Bank, 
which razed the old tavern building the 
following year to make way for a bank 
building. The site is now occupied by 
the New Jersey Bank.‘ 

Congress took few actions of any 
significance during its stay at Trenton. 
A lot of time was spent in appealing to 
the states to send delegates, and there 
was some discussion on establishing a 
federal city. Congress and its commit- 
tees continued to direct foreign affairs. 
Diplomatic relations were established 
with only two countries by this time;° 
however, while at Trenton, the Con- 
gress discussed the possibility of ap- 
pointing ministers to reside at London 
and at Madrid. On December 24, 
1784, Congress ‘‘adjourned to meet at 
the city of New York, on the eleventh 
Day of January following... .’’ 7 


* This bank operates under the original char- 
ter granted to the Mechanics & Manufacturers 
Bank in 1834; telephone conversation with John 
Cole, Historian, New Jersey National Bank, 
February 5, 1975. 

5 France on August 6, 1778, and the Nether- 
lands on April 19, 1782. 

§ Journals, XX VII, pp. 675-676, 693-694. 
John Adams presented his credentials as Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to the United Kingdom on 
June 1, 1785. John Jay had been appointed 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Spain on September 
29, 1779, but he had not been received at court. 

7 Journals, XX VII, p. 704. 
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Fraunces Tavern, 
New York City 
Jan. 11, 1785-Apr. 30, 1788* 


Sometime between December 24, 
1784, when Congress adjourned its 
session in Trenton, and January 11, 
1785, the seat of government was 
moved to New York City. The first 
meeting place for Congress in New 
York was the City Hall. 

Although some have stated that the 
first location of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs in New York was also 
in the City Hall in a room above the 
Council chamber, an item in a De- 
partment account book under date of 
January 19, 1785, seems to contradict 
this. It indicates ‘‘cash paid a cartman 
for hauling two cases belonging to the 
Office, from the City Hall, where they 
had been carried thro’ mistake with the 
Boxes of the Secretary’s [Charles 
Thomson, Secretary of Congress] Of- 
fice.” 

The location of the Department 
from January 11, 1785, to April 30, 
1788, was in a building known as 
‘*Fraunces Tavern,’’ which was 
owned by Samuel Fraunces, a noted 
innkeeper.* Fraunces Travern was 
situated on the southeast corner of 
Great Dock (now Pearl) and Broad 
Streets.* 

The Department of Foreign Affairs 
shared Fraunces Tavern with the War 
Office,* occupying approximately 5 
rooms initially, and perhaps for the 
duration of its stay in Fraunces 
Tavern. At least one of the rooms was 
on each of the first two floors.°® 


* This chapter is based largely on a previous 
manuscript by Richard S. Patterson. 

1 MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, Cash Book, 1785-1795, under the date 
mentioned. 

? For a biographical sketch, see Dictionary of 
American Biography, Vil, 1. 

3 The Department opened for business on 
January 28, 1785; MS. Department of State, 
Continental Congress Papers, No. 120, I, 5-6. 

* Journals, XXVIII, 207-208, March 28, 
1785; David C. Franks, The New York Direc- 
tory (New York, 1787), under Knox, Henry (the 
only known copy of this New York city direc- 
tory, the second to be issued, is among the col- 
lections of the New York Historical Society). 

5 On January 20, 1785, payment was given to 
laborers for opening boxes belonging to the De- 
partment and carrying the cases contained 
therein ‘‘up stairs’’; on January 23, 1785, to a 
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Charles Thomson, on behalf of 
Congress, leased the tavern for two 
years, commencing May 1, 1785.° He 
was acting under authority of a resolu- 
tion passed by Congress on April 4, 
1785: 

**Resolved, by nine states, That the 
Secretary of Congress take a lease 
from Samuel Frauncis [sic] for his 
house, now occupied by the public, for 
the term of two years, at the rate of 
eight hundred and twelve dollars and 
one half of a dollar a year: 

**That a warrant be drawn in favour 
of the said Samuel Frauncis for the 
sum of sixteen hundred and twenty 
five dollars, on account of the said 
rent, and to discharge a mortgage on 
said house... .”” 7 

In January 1787, Secretary Jay re- 
quested that the Department be moved 
into the City Hall in May when the 
lease of Fraunces Tavern would ex- 
pire. He was informed that no rooms 
could be spared for that purpose.* Ac- 


cordingly, the pene of Foreign 


Affairs, and the War Department as 
well, remained in Fraunces Tavern for 
another year, from May 1, 1787 to 
April 30, 1788. (Certain offices of the 
Treasury Department were also lo- 
cated there during this period.) ® 

The building known as ‘‘Fraunces 
Tavern’’ '° was erected as a residence 


woman for sweeping and scrubbing four rooms; 
and on April 19, 1785, to a laborer for cleaning 
the street in front of the office (MS. Department 
of State, Accounts Records, Cash Book, 
1785-1795, under the dates mentioned). 

® The indenture was dated April 6, 1785, 
though endorsed as executed the following day 
(MS. Department of State, Continental Con- 
gress Papers, No. 59, I, 218-220). 

7 Journals, XX VII, 228. 

® MS. Department of State, Continental 
Congress Papers, No. 127, Il, 46, 47. 

® Rent for the building was paid to George 
Powers, Fraunces’ successor as owner, through 
Powers’ agent, George Stanton (MS. Library of 
Congress, Statements of the Financial Affairs 
of the Late Confederated Government of the 
United States from February 1781 to September 
1789, p. 43; MS National Archives, Record 
Group 53, Waste Book F and Journal D, from 
the Register’s Office in New York, August 31, 
1785-July 14, 1789, Il, 1506, 1609, 1644, 
1686. These two records of accounts seem not 
wholly reconcilable.) 

1° Except as otherwise indicated, the descrip- 
tion of Fraunces Tavern was taken from Henry 
R. Drowne, A Sketch of Fraunces Tavern and 
Those Connected with Its History, 6th edition 
(New York, 1966), published at Fraunces 


in 1719 by Stephen de Lancey, a 
French Huguenot who had come to 
New York in 1686 and who had sub- 
sequently amassed a fortune as a mer- 
chant. It was considered one of the 
finest homes in the city. 

Having a frontage of 55 feet on 
Pearl Street and extending back 42 feet 
along Broad Street,'’ it was built of 
red English brick in front and of yel- 
low Dutch brick on the Broad Street 
side. It consisted of three stories plus 
cellar and attic, with a French roof 
covered with tile and lead. On the sec- 
ond floor was a room called the ‘‘Long 
Room,”’’ which was well adapted to 
public entertainment. Offering the 
property for sale in the New York 
Royal Gazette of March 17, 1781,'? 
Fraunces described it as follows: 

**An elegant Three Story and a Half 
Brick Dwelling House, situated in 
Great Dock Street, at the corner of 
Broad Street, the property of Mr. 
Samuel Fraunces, and for many Years 
distinguished as the Queen’s Head 
Tavern; in which are nine spacious 
Rooms, besides five Bed-chambers, 
with thirteen Fire places, an excellent 
Garret in which are three Bed rooms 
well finished, an exceeding good 
Kitchen, and a Spring of remarkable 
fine Water therein; a most excellent 
Cellar under the whole, divided into 
three commodious apartments; a con- 
venient Yard with a good Cistern and 
Pump, and many other conveniences 
too tedious to mention; the whole in 
extraordinary good repair, .. .”” 

The building had served as de Lan- 
cey’s residence from its completion 
until the early 1730’s. It was owned 
thereafter, but not occupied, by the de 
Lancey family until 1759, when it was 
purchased by the firm of de Lancey, 
Robinson & Company, which used it 
as an office and warehouse. 

In 1762 the firm sold the property 
for £2,000 to Samuel Fraunces, a 
West Indian of French extraction, who 
opened the building to the public as a 
tavern, and succeeded in making it the 


Tavern by the Sons of the Revolution in the 
State of New York. 

'! MS. Department of State, file 811.421/1- 
2953, A.E. Rhinehard, Secretary, Sons of the 
Revolution in the State of New York, New York 
City, to G. Bernard Noble, Chief, Division of 
Historical Policy Research, January 29, 1953. 

oP: 5. 
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Fraunces Tavern, New York, restored in 1906-1907 


most noted hostelry in colonial New 
York. Prior to the Revolutionary War 
it was known as the ‘‘Queen’s Head 
Tavern.”’ 

From 1765 to 1770 Fraunces leased 
the building to others. He took posses- 
sion again in 1770 and conducted the 
tavern until shortly before the British 
captured the city in September 1776 
and made him a prisoner. According to 
his own account, he ‘“‘submitted to 
serve for some Time in the Menial Of- 
fice of Cook in the Family of General 
Robertson [General James Robertson, 
British Governor of New York City, 
1780-1783] without any Pay, or Per- 
quisite whatsoever, Except the 
Priviledge of disposing of the Rem- 
na[n]ts of the Tables which he appro- 
priated towards the Comfort of the 
American Prisoners within the 
City.’’ 1% 

Exactly when Fraunces resumed op- 
eration of the tavern is not known, but 


‘3 MS. Department of State, Continental 
Congress Papers, No. 41, III, 292-295, memo- 
rial of Fraunces to Congress dated at New York, 
March 5, 1785. 
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his offer of sale on March 17, 1781, 
was unsuccessful, and it is of record 
that he was running it in 1783 and 
1784. On April 23, 1785, shortly after 
leasing the premises to Congress, he 
sold the property to George Powers, a 
Brooklyn butcher, for £1,950. 

Throughout most of its history the 
tavern has been the scene of banquets 
and entertainments attended by no- 
tables of history. Among incidents of 
historic interest that took place there 
were the founding of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce on April 5, 
1768, a public dinner given by Gover- 
nor Clinton to General Washington on 
November 25, 1783, and General 
Washington’s farewell to his officers 
on December 4, 1783. 

By the beginning of the twentieth 
century, as a result of wear and tear 
through the years, of damage by fire, 
and of reconstruction and remodeling, 
the building had lost all its characteris- 
tics of colonial architecture. In 1904 it 
was purchased by the Sons of the Rev- 
olution, who restored it in 1906- 
1907.*4 


John Jay served as Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs throughout the time 
the Department was at Fraunces 
Tavern. When he commenced his te- 
nure of office, Henry Remsen, Jr., the 
Under Secretary previously elected by 
Congress, was his only subordinate. '* 
Gradually, Jay increased his staff to 
consist of Remsen as Under Secretary, 
two clerks, a salaried part-time trans- 
lator of French, three men who trans- 
lated Netherlandish, German, and 
Spanish respectively on a piecework 
basis,'® and a doorkeeper-mes- 
senger.!7 

As Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
Jay strengthened the role of the De- 
partment in conductiong foreign rela- 
tions by channeling all foreign affairs 
matters through his office at Fraunces 
Tavern. Congress affirmed this in a 
resolution dated February 11, 1785, 
which required that all communica- 
tions to and from the United States on 
the subject of foreign affairs be made 
through the Secretary, and that all let- 
ters, memorials, or other papers on the 
subject of foreign affairs for the 
United States be addressed to him. The 
Secretary was also authorized to ap- 
point an interpreter so that in the future 
all papers written in a foreign language 
which might be communicated to 
Congress from the Department of 
Foreign Affairs would be accompanied 
with a translation into English. ** 

Although Jay’s Department re- 
mained somewhat dependent on Con- 
gress in conducting foreign relations, 
it was gaining a degree of indepen- 
dence which would serve as the pattern 
‘or its successor—the Department of 
State—under the Constitution. 


14 On January 24, 1975, a lunch-time bomb- 
ing of an annex of the Fraunces Tavern by a 
group calling themselves the Armed Forces of 
Puerto Rican National Liberation (FALN) 
killed 4 persons and injured 53. There was only 
minor damage to the main tavern building. See 
The New York Times, January 25, 1975, p. 1. 

15 MS. Department of State, Continental 
Congress Papers, No. 127, I. p. 1. 

'® The four translators did their work outside 
the office of the Department. 

'7 MS. Department of State, Continental 
Congress Papers, No. 127, I, pp. 4, 8, 23, 28, 
53, 74, 77; II, pp. 20, 37; No. 120, IV, pp. 
31-32, May 7, 1789. 

18 MS. Continental Congress, 25, 11, folio 
413; quoted from Gaillard Hunt, The Depart- 
ment of the United States—its History and 
Functions (New Haven, 1914), pp. 44-45. 
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The inspection 
system—a review 


By WILLIAM E. SCHAUFELE 


On preparing to leave office as In- 
spector General of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, Ambassador Schaufele reviewed 
S/IG’s work during the past two years. 


For two years the Office of the In- 
spector General has been conducting 
two basic kinds of inspections: 

® Conduct of relations (COR) in- 
spections including all the posts over- 
seas and the regional bureaus; 

® Special inspections (SI) of other 
units and functions of the Department 
itself. 

In the light of experience the origi- 
nal concepts and methods of both 
categories of inspections have obvi- 
ously been modified to some degree, 
but the basic ideas have proved valid. 

Not that anyone should assume that 
there is a cheering throng, unanimous 
in its opinion that these concepts are 
correct. This is particularly the case in 
conduct of relations inspections, 
which commence with an examination 
of policy. It is clear that policy-makers 
view with a somewhat jaundiced eye 
the probings of outsiders even if the 
latter are professional colleagues. 
Gradually, however, most observers 
have learned that the COR inspection 
process is not designed as some kind 
of institutional vehicle of dissent. 
Rather as an internal but independent 
evaluative process, the COR inspec- 
tions quite properly examine the whole 
spectrum of our relations, including 


the vital links among policy, program 
and resources. One cannot be 
adequately evaluated without the 
others. 

A survey of COR inspection reports 
shows no recommendations for drastic 
changes in policy. At most the inspec- 
tors have suggested modifications, 
often in degree, pointed out inconsis- 
tencies, or noted incongruities be- 
tween policy and the resources avail- 
able for its implementation. 

Two years of experience with SI in- 
spections have also proved their use- 
fulness to the improved management 
of the Department. We have now 
dropped the SI designation and simply 
refer to them as domestic inspections 
which may deal with an organizational 
unit or a function that cuts across sev- 
eral bureaus or offices in the Depart- 
ment. In the future relatively more im- 
— and time than in the past will 

e given to domestic inspections. 

Essentially the inspection system is 
becoming what it should be, an inter- 
nal, independent evaluative manage- 
ment tool. Obviously it continues to 
focus on statutory or regulatory re- 
quirements and it makes recommenda- 
tions on questions that are matters of 
judgment based on experience and ob- 
servation. But increasingly it is em- 
phasizing better management—in the 
field and in the Department—which it- 
self is often a matter of judgment. 

The basic value of the inspection 
system and its reports has been best 
demonstrated perhaps in the work of 
the Priorities Policy Group (PPG)—in 
two ways. Inspection reports are im- 
portant basic documents in the PPG 
consideration of the allocation of re- 
sources, especially because they are 
related to policy and program. In turn, 
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as the PPG identifies elements and fac- 
tors that it must consider in its deliber- 
ations, they automatically become 
matters that should be given more at- 
tention in the inspection process. 
Therefore, the PPG and inspection 
system become mutually reinforcing 
in the interest of better and more cohe- 
rent management. 

Simultaneously, as the inspection 
product improves to meet the real 
needs of the Department and the 
Foreign Service and as its importance 
as a management tool is more clearly 
recognized, the impetus and necessity 
for compliance with the inspectors’ 
recommendations has grown. There is 
therefore greater pressure on the in- 
spectors themselves to consider their 
recommendations with great care to 
assure that they will indeed result in 
improvement. An increasingly impor- 
tant part of this process is the oy 
audit requirement, which plays suc 
an important role in the policy- 
resource link that it often gives the 
first signal of management problems. 

In the past insufficient attention has 
been paid to collating inspection find- 
ings. Each individual inspection has 
too often been seen in a vacuum. We 
have now instituted a system to 
examine findings, observations and 
recommendations in order to identify 
patterns of weakness and viable solu- 
tions to common problems and to 
measure the allocation of resources 
against policy priorities. We hope this 
will further buttress the value of the 
inspection process in a _ larger 
framework. 

As part of the recent review of the 
inspection system, close and thorough 
attention was given to the question of 

reparation of Inspectors’ Evaluation 

Repent, which are still prepared on 
Foreign Service personnel in the field. 
Primarily because it is impossible to 
prepare IER’s on all Foreign Service 
personnel and because of the Inspec- 
tors’ responsibility to evaluate more 
completely our management efforts, 
we are considering ways in which a 
new IER process can be a better man- 
agement tool while preserving S/IG’s 
role in carefully monitoring the 
equitability of the performance evalua- 
tion system. 

The inspection system is constantly 
evolving as we learn more about man- 
agement and its techniques, especially 
in the particular environment of the 
foreign affairs community. We confi- 
dently expect that recent modifications 
will reinforce the usefulness of the sys- 
tem, to the benefit not only of the De- 


partment and the Foreign Service but 
also of our most valuable resource, all 
the people who serve at home and 
abroad. 


DOUALA—Ambassador to the Cameroon Herbert J. Spiro, left, and Branch Public Affairs 
Officer Stanley Schrager participated in the opening of USIA’s “Photography USA” exhibit 
at the American Cultural Center here. The post says the exhibit by American photographer 
Fred J. Maroon portrays “an America of dazzling color and beauty.” 
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PER becomes Bureau of Personnel; 
offices and functions realigned 


The Office of Personnel (DG/PER) 
became the Bureau of Personnel 
(M/DG) on November 23 in an admin- 
istrative realignment approved by 
Deputy Under Secretary for Manage- 
ment Lawrence S. Eagleburger. 

The Bureau of Personnel—as was 
its predecessor—will be headed by 
Ambassador Carol C. Laise, the Direc- 
tor General of the Foreign Service. 

The title of the No. 2 position in the 
revised personnel set-up—Deputy Di- 
rector General and Director of 
Personnel—has been changed to Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for Personnel. 
Hugh G. Appling continues in the po- 
sition with the same authorities, duties 
and responsibilities. 

As part of the realignment of or- 
ganizational units and functions within 
the new Bureau some positions and 
units were abolished; two new staffs 
were established while others re- 
mained unchanged, and six new of- 
fices, each headed by a Director, were 
established. 


EMPLOYEE/MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS STAFF 


N. Veliotes 


OFFICE OF 
CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
AND ASSIGNMENTS 

R. Fox 


PER/CDA 


CIVIL SERVICE CAREER 
DE 


\VELOPMENT AND 
ASSIGNMENTS DIVISION 
M. Edwards, Act. CDA/CS 


TRAINING AND 
LIAISON STAFF 
S. Fry CDA/TL 


Abolished were: 

—The Directorates of Personnel for 
Recruitment and Employment (PER/ 
REM); Career Counseling and As- 
signments (PER/CA); nee Clas- 
sification and Evaluation (PER/PCE); 
and Management (PER/MGT). 

—The position of Special Assistant 
for Employee-Management Relations 
(DG/EM). 

—The position of Special Assistant 
(PER/SA). 

—The Policy and Planning Division 
(PER/PCE/PP). 

—The Foreign Service Policy 
Studies Division (PER/PCE/SPS). 

—The Analysis and Research Divi- 
sion (PER/MGT/AR). 

The other changes: 

A new Employee-Management Re- 
lations Staff (DG/EM) was established 
and assumes the responsibilities of the 
former Special Assistant for 
Employee-Management Relations and 
the responsibility for the personnel 
legislative program formerly under the 


BUREAU OF PERSONNEL 


DIRECTOR GENERAL 
OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
DG/EM 

C. Laise M/DG 
OFFICE OF 
PROGRAM COORDINATION 
A. Wortzel DG/PC 


DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
POR PERSONNEL 


H. Appling DG/PER 


OFFICE OF 
EMPLOYEE SERVICES 
PER/ES 


OFFICE OF 
PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 


P. Bridges PER/PE 


EXECUTIVE AND 
PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT 
SERVICES DIVISION 


}. Ferchak ES/EPPS 


VOCAL PERSONNEL 
DIVISION 


A. Weinstein ES/LP 


Policy and Planning Division (PER/ 
PCE/PP). 

The Newsletter and Information Of- 
fice was redesignated the Newsletter 
and Information Staff (DG/PA). 

The new Program Coordination 
Staff (DG/PC) was established, report- 
ing to the Director General. It is re- 
sponsible for developing a continuing 
system of priorities for the Director 
General; assuring appropriate alloca- 
tion of resources; coordinating 
policies and procedures within the 
Bureau of Personnel; proposing, de- 
signing, and carrying out assessment 
studies; assuming the responsibilities 
for utilization planning, analyses, and 
projections formerly under the 
Analysis and Research Division 
(PER/MGT/AR); and assuming certain 
policy and planning responsibilities 
formerly under the Policy and Plan- 
ning Division (PER/PCE/PP). 

The Grievance Staff (PER/G) re- 
mains unchanged and reports directly 
to the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Personnel. 

Six new offices, each headed by a 
Director, were established in the 
Bureau as follows: 

—continued 


GRIEVANCE STAFF 
C. Schmitz PER/G 
OFFICE OF POSITION 
AND PAY MANAGEMENT 
]. Sinozich PER/PPM 
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Office of Recruitment, 
Examination and Employment 
(PER/REE) 

This office assumes the authorities, 
duties, and responsibilities of the 
former Directorate for Recruitment 
and Employment (PER/REM) and the 
responsibilities for administering the 
special program of conversion to 
Foreign Service Reserve Unlimited, 
formerly under the abolished Policy 
and Planning Division (PCE/PP). 


Office of Career Development 
and Assignments (PER/CDA) 


This office assumes the authorities, 
duties and responsibilities of the 
former Directorate for Career Counsel- 
ing and Assignments (PER/CA). 


Office of Performance Evaluation 
(PER/PE) 

This office assumes the authorities, 
duties and responsibilities of the 


former Performance Evaluation Divi- 
sion (PER/PCE/PE). 


Office of Employee Services 
(PER/ES) 

This office assumes the authorities, 
duties, and responsibilities of the fol- 
lowing organizational units: 

—The Retirement Division (PER/ 
ES/RET), formerly under the Directo- 
rate for Management (PER/MGT); 

—The Executive and Professional 
Placement Division (PER/ES/EPPS), 
formerly under the Directorate for Pol- 
icy, Classification, and Evaluation. 

The new local Personnel Division 
(PER/ES/LP), formerly the Local Per- 
sonnel Branch (PER/PCE/PPM/LP) 
under the Position and Pay Manage- 
ment Division (PER/PCE/PPM); 

—The Department-wide Incentives 
Awards Program, employee benefits 
and services programs, and De- 
partment-wide campaigns and fund- 
raising drives programs from the 
former Directorate for Management. 


Office of Position and Pay 
Management (PER/PPM) 

This office assumes the authorities, 
duties and responsibilities of the 
former Position Pay Management Di- 
vision (PER/PCE/PPM) (with the ex- 
ception of the Local Personnel 
Branch). 


Office of Management 
(PER/MGT) 

This office assumes the authorities, 
duties and responsibilities of the 
former Directorate for Management 
(except those assumed by PER/ES), 
the regulatory, research and reference 
functions from the Policy and Plan- 
ning Division (PER/PCE/PP), and 
those of the former Special Assistant. 
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CIVIL SERVICE VACANCIES—Director General Caro! C. Laise posted the first four job 
announcements in the Department's new Merit Promotion and Placement Program on 
November 18. She is shown here at left with Mary Ruth Edwards, Acting Chief of the Civil 
Service Career Development and Assignments Division. The jobs and the number of em- 
ployees who applied for them were: GS-13 Historian, 2; GS-12 Personnel Management 
Specialist, 5; GS-9 Personnel Management Specialist, 20; and GS-7 Secretary, 30. 


NEW DIRECTIVES 


PERSONNEL 


A circular has been issued announcing the 
Precepts and Special Directives for the 1975-76 
State-USIA Junior Officer Selection Board 
which convenes in two sessions: one convened 
October 28, 1975, and a second and final ses- 
sion will convene in the spring of 1976. 

The Department of State will consider sepa- 
rately all class 7 and 8 (1) probationary and 
nonprobationary Foreign Service officers and 
Foreign Service Reserve officers in the Junior 
Officer Program, (2) Foreign Service Staff offi- 
cers in the Junior Officer Program whose career 
status as Foreign Service officers will be deter- 
mined through separate lateral entry proce- 
dures; (3) Foreign Service Reserve officers in 
the Mustang Program; and (4) Foreign Service 
Reserve officers and Unlimited Reserve officers 
who have not been promoted subsequent to their 
appointment as such officers. 

he U.S. Information Agency will consider 
all class 7 and 8 probationary Foreign Service 
Information officers and Limited Reserve offi- 
cers designated as FSIO candidates not pre- 
viously promoted as Reserve officers. 

Provisions for promotion eligibility for the 
Department of State and USIA are explained in 
detail in the circular. 

Major changes have been made to review per- 
formance of eligible officers of class 7 or 8 in 
the Mustang Santen to rank-order non- 

robationary officers only in the upper and 
ower percentiles; and to review FSR's and 


FSRU’s of classes 7 and 8 who are not in the 
Junior Officer or Mustang Programs and have 
never been promoted in their present pay cate- 
gory. (Uniform State/USIA FAMC-705). 

he Civil Service Merit Promotion and 
Placement regulations have been issued. These 
regulations, established in accordance with 
Chapter 335 of the Federal Personnel Manual, 
replace the Federal Merit Promotion plan, ef- 
fective November 5, 1975. 

There will be two phases of this program. 
The first phase will constitute an interim and 
initial program during which only vacancies 
selected by the bureaus for General Schedule 
competition will be posted with only employees 
in the General Schedule eligible. The second 
phase will provide that concurrent considera- 
tion of employees in all personnel categories 
will be given in filling positions in order to 
make the best use of their skills, aptitudes, and 
potential. (TL:PER-1078) 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

New salary tables haVe been en as a re- 
sult of Executive Order No. 11883, dated Oc- 
tober 6, 1975, adjusting annual salary rates for 
all General Schedule and Foreign Service per- 
sonnel. These rates were effective October 12, 
1975. (Uniform State/AID/USIA TL:FIN-214) 


GENERAL SERVICES 

Certain posts have been deleted from the list 
of posts requiring boxing of motor vehicles to 
insure their safe arrival at destination. (Uniform 
State /AID/USIA TL:GS:H-74) 
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Number of LDP’s 
to be increased 


Director General Carol C. Laise has 
approved an increase in the total 
number of Language Designated Posi- 
tions (LDP’s) worldwide from 1,145 
to 1,240. She also approved upgrading 
the proficiency level of many existing 
LDP’s, especially in world language 
areas, from S2/R2 to S3/R3. (FSI 
scores proficiency in speaking and 
reading a language on a scale of 0 to 
5—S5 representing the proficiency of a 
native speaker.) 

The decisions were made on the 
basis of recommendations from chiefs 
of mission and principal officers at 
posts in foreign language areas. One 
of the major benefits will be more at- 
tention to language training for admin- 
istrative and consular officers, as there 
will now be many more 3/3 LDP’s for 
these functional categories. 

Section 500 of the Foreign Service 
Act, as amended, reads in part ‘‘It is 
the policy of the Congress that chiefs 
of mission and Foreign Service offi- 
cers appointed or assigned to serve the 
United States in foreign countries shall 
have, to the maximum practical ex- 
tent, among their qualifications, a use- 
ful knowledge of the principal lan- 
guage or dialect of the country in 
which they are to serve... .”’ 

Section 578 of the Act states in part 
‘**The Secretary shall designate every 
Foreign Service officer position in a 
foreign country whose incumbent 
should have a useful knowledge of a 
language or dialect common to such 
country... .”’ 

The Department wants now only to 
ensure that a sufficient number of posi- 
tions at posts in foreign language areas 
are staffed with officers proficient in 
those languages, but also to continue 
to upgrade the language skills of the 
entire Foreign Service. The Director 
General’s decisions were thus made to 
help carry these policies forward. 

At present, due to budget restric- 
tions, only FSO’s assigned to LDP’s 
may receive more than eleven weeks 
of language training on the FSI lan- 
guage training complement. Similarly, 
because of legislative provisions, only 
FSO positions may be language- 
designated. The Department is fully 
aware, however, of the importance of 
language proficiency for secretaries 
and other staff officers and will make 
every effort to provide as much train- 
ing as possible for them. 

As assignments to LDP’s will be 
made only on the basis of FSI test 
scores, it is in every officer’s interest 
to have his or her language skills 
tested whenever he or she is in 
Washington. 


Schedule of courses at FSI 
Program 
The foreign affairs executive seminar 


International narcotics control 
interagency training program 


Administrative training 
Administrative Operations Course 


Consular training 

Basic Consular Course 

Immigration Law and Visa Operations 

Nationality Law and Consular 
Procedure 

Special Consular Services 


Economic and commercial training 

Foreign Service Economic/Commercial 
Studies 

Workshop on International Business/ 
Activities 


Dec. Jan. Feb. 
== 12 ees 


1 12 _ 


12 _ 


sane 12 = 
Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 


Correspondence Course 


12 


Length of course 
3 weeks 


3 weeks 


6 weeks 


4 weeks 
18 months 
18 months 


12 months 


26 weeks 


6 weeks 


Political training 


International Organization 

Science Technology & Foreign Affairs 
Psychological Dimensions of Diplomacy 
Intelligence and Foreign Policy 


Executive development 
Executive Performance Seminar 
Supervisory Studies Seminar 
Chief of Section Seminar 


Junior officer training 
Basic Course 


18 


Invitation Only 


19 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
1 week 


5% days 
5¥2 days 
7%2 days 


5 weeks 


Communications skills 


Public Speaking 


Effective Writing: Section |—GS-10 and 
above 
Vicore Reading Improvement 


Clerical training 

A Workshop in Basic Office Skills and 
Techniques 

Magnetic Card Selectric Typewriting 

Advanced Secretarial Practices and 
Procedures 

Intermediate Stenography 


Basic Communications II 
Dictation & Transcription Workshop 


“How to Communicate by Letter and 
Memo” for Secretaries 
Foreign Service Secretarial Training 


Orientation 

Departmental Office Orientation 

Introduction to the Foreign Service 
and the Department 

Departmental Clerical Orientation 


Foreign Service families 
Workshop for Foreign Service 

Families (formerly Wives’ Seminar) 
Volunteer English Teaching Seminar 
Fundamentals for Foreign Service Living 
Community Action 


13 
15 


Be Announced 


19 — 


Applicants Warrant 
Be Announced 


12 
12 
13 
19 
21 
12 
12 


9 


9 


en 26 sii 
8 _ 24 
— _ 2 


Area studies and language training. See opposite page. 


8 weeks 

(24 hours) 
22 weeks 
(12% hours) 
5 weeks 

(24 hours) 


8 days (20 hours) 


1 week (35 hours) 
2V2 days 


10 weeks 
(60 hours) 
10 weeks 
(30 hours) 
10 weeks 
(30 hours) 
5 days (15 hours) 


3 days 
4 days 
7 days 
22 days 


2 weeks 


5 days 
2 days 
5 days 
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Sidney Weintraub chosen for Dean Rusk chair 


Dr. Sidney Weintraub, who served 
as AID’s Assistant Administrator for 
Interagency Development Coordina- 
tion and as a career Foreign Service 
specialist in inter- . 
national finance 
and economics ~ 
until his retire- 
ment in November, 
will assume the 
new Dean Rusk 
Chair at the Lyn- 
don B. Johnson 
School of Public 
Affairs at the Uni- oa 
versity of Texas in os 
Austin, Jan. 16. Dr. Weintraub 

Dr. Weintraub was chosen as the 
first recipient of the Rusk Chair, 
which was named in honor of the 
former Secretary of State under Presi- 
dents John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. 
Johnson. The School has offered a 
graduate program of research and 
training for careers in public service 
since 1970. 

Dr. Weintraub recently served as 
the first Executive Director of Presi- 


Area studies and language training 


Program 


Area studies 

Western Europe 

Eastern Europe & USSR 
Near East & North Africa 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 
South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

East Asia 

Latin America 


Intensive language training 
Arabic (Modern Standard) 
Arabic (Eastern) 

Chinese (Standard) 

Chinese (Standard) (in Taichung) 
Farsi (Iranian Persian) 
French 

German 

Indonesian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Portuguese 

Romanian 

Russian 

Serbo-Croation 

Spanish 

Swahili 

Thai 

Turkish 


Early morning language classes 
French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Spanish 


18 weeks 
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dent Ford’s interagency Development 
Coordination Committee. From 1969 
to 1974 he was Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for International Fi- 
nance and Development. 


Joining the Foreign Service in 1948, 
he also held such assignments as Chief 
of the General Commercial Policy Di- 
vision in the Bureau of Economic Af- 
fairs; Economic Counselor of the U.S. 
Embassy in Santiago, Chile, and Di- 
rector of the AID Mission there from 
1966 to 1969, and chairman of U.S. 
delegations at many international con- 
ferences under auspices of the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, the United Nations, 
World Bank, International Monetary 
Fund, and others. 

Dr. Weintraub is the author of 
Trade Preferences for Less- 
Developed Countries: An Analysis of 
U.S. Policy, a number of articles and 
essays, and two mystery novels. He 
holds degrees from the City College of 
New York (B.B.A.), University of 
Missouri (B.A., M.A.), Yale (M.A.) 
and American University (Ph.D.). 


Jan. Feb. Length of course 


23 2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
23 2 weeks 
23 2 weeks 
_ 2 weeks 


23 2 weeks 


23 
23 


10/21 months 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
12 months 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
32 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
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18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 
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GW and USDA offer 


550 after-hours courses 


The College of General Studies of 
the George Washington University and 
the Graduate School of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture are offering 
more than 550 courses this winter and 
next spring. 

More than 60 college-level courses 
will be offered after working hours in 
31 downtown Federal buildings in the 
District through the Federal After- 
Hours Education Program, sponsored 
by the College of General Studies of 
the George Washington University. 

The college offers opportunity for 
individuals to enroll in undergraduate 
and graduate courses leading to de- 
grees of Associate in Arts, Bachelor of 
Science or Master of Science. Those 
who seek self-improvement courses 
designed to broaden their career may 
enroll as non-degree students. 

Registration for the spring semester 
will be held in Conference Rooms A, 
B and D in the Department of Com- 
merce Building, 14th Street and Con- 
stitution Ave., N.W., from 10 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m., January 6 and January 7. 

Tuition is $70 per semester hour and 
all courses are three semester hours. 
This compares with $94 per semester 
hour for courses taken on the George 
Washington campus. The Government 
Employees Training Act of 1958 gives 
Federal agencies broad authority to 
pay all tuition costs and other fees if 
courses to be taken are related to pres- 
ent or anticipated job requirements. 

The Graduate School of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture offers cred- 
its which are recognized by the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission for exam- 
ination and qualification purposes on 
the same basis as accredited colleges 
and universities. 

The schedule includes evening, day- 
time and correspondence courses, and 
daytime seminars and workshops. 
Counseling services also are available 
for those who need career guidance. 

Registration for evening classes at 
the Graduate School will be held 
January 3-9 in the USDA Patio, on In- 
dependence Ave., between 12th and 
14th Streets, S.W. A special early reg- 
istration will be held at the same loca- 
tion December 17-18. 

Copies of the winter schedule of 
classes may be obtained from the 
Training and Liaison Staff, PER/CA/ 
TL, Room 2805, New State, or from 
the Graduate School, 447-4419. 
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Barnes welcomes 29 new Foreign Service officers 


Twenty-nine State members of the 
122nd Class of the Foreign Service 
were welcomed to the Department by 
Ambassador to Romania Harry G. 
Barnes, Jr., at a swearing-in ceremony 
in the Benjamin Franklin Room on 
November 17. 

Sixteen other members of the class, 
who are assigned as Foreign Service 
Information officers and who were 
previously sworn in by USIA, also at- 
tended the ceremony. 

The State junior officers represent 
16 states and the District of Columbia 
and 32 universities and colleges. 

Of the new officers assigned to the 


Department, 15 possess advanced de- 
grees, including 13 M.A.’s, 1 Ph.D 
and 1 J.D. degree. Eight of the 29 of- 
ficers have served with the military or 
with government agencies overseas. 
Three are former Peace Corps Volun- 
teers and six studied at foreign univer- 
sities. 

The average age of the State group 
is 26. 

Attending the ceremony were many 
Department officials, including Direc- 
tor General Carol C. Laise, who intro- 
duced Ambassador Barnes. 

Benny W. Whitehead, Jr., Assistant 
Chief of Protocol for Administration, 


administered the oath of office to the 
State Department members of the 
class. 

Ambassador Barnes, who is cur- 
rently serving as Chairman of the 
Foreign Service Selection Board for 
Class 2 FSO/FSR/FSRU officers, 
urged the class to adapt to ‘‘discipline, 
environmental curiosity and flexi- 
adaptability’’ in their Foreign Service 
careers. 

**A great variety of tasks await you, 
and in your quest for assignment, you 
will not always get your first choice,”’ 
he said. ‘*Try to acquire self- 
discipline. Set for yourself the highest 
standards, and ask, ‘What more can I 
do to be better? 

‘*As for environmental curiosity, 
focus your thinking beyond what is 
immediate—not only on the task itself 
but on the goal. Become as familiar as 
you can in learning about the 
economic, political, social and cul- 
tural environment in which you find 
yourselves.” 

For want of a better term, Ambas- 
sador Barnes coined the word ‘‘flexi- 
adaptability’’ to describe the ability to 
organize one’s self and one’s goals, to 
have a sense of direction, and to im- 
prove one’s vision of the future to 


Pena information referral center opened 


One of the priority projects of the 
United Nations Environment Program, 
the International Referral System 


OES Deputy Assistant Secretary Christian 
Herter, Jr., spoke at the opening cere- 
monies of the U.S. National Focal Point. 
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(UNEP/IRS), took a major step for- 
ward in the United States on October 6 
with the official opening of the U.S. 
National Focal Point at the headquar- 
ters of the Environmental Protection 
Agency in Washington. Speakers at 
the opening ceremonies included EPA 
Administrator Russell Train and the 
Department of State’s Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Environmental and 
Population Affairs, Christian A. Her- 
ter, Jr. 


UNEP/IRS was established to facili- 
tate the international transfer of en- 
vironmental information by linking 
those needing information to solve en- 
vironmental problems with prospec- 
tive sources of such information. To 
do so, it will use a computerized 
worldwide directory based on national 
focal points. To date, fifty-five gov- 
ernments have identified national focal 
points. 

Further information on available 
services may be obtained from the 
U.S. National Focal Point for UNEP/ 
IRS, (Mail stop PM-213), Room 2902, 
Environmental Protection Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 20460. 


make that sense of direction more ef- 
fective. 

‘*Whatever the job,”’ he advised the 
new class, ‘‘master it well.’’ 

State members of the 122nd Class: 

Lewis R. Atherton, Jerry V. Cook, 
Carolyn H. Ervin, Robert J. Feath- 
erstone, Anne M. Hackett, Sharon 
Hurley, Kenneth R. Jernigan, Mary 
Ann Kekich, Allen J. Kepchar, Julian 
LeBourgeois, Randall R. LeCocq, 
Thomas A. Lynch, Jr. 

Earl D. Mannoia, 
Matuzic, Thomas J. McMahon, 
Joseph R. McGhee, Richard A. 
Megica, Christine S. Monroe, Thomas 
J. Morgan, Thomas F. Opila, John M. 
Ordway, Mary C. Pendleton, Law- 
rence G. Rossin. 

Donald E. Stader, Yvonne F. 
Thayer, Stephen H. Thompson, David 
D. Trechter, Steven J. White, and Tor- 
rey S. Whitman. 


Marianne 


EEO HIGHLIGHTS 

New Civil Service Commission Equal 
Employment Opportunity regulations for 
the entire Federal Establishment were 
published under TL:PER-405 dated 
September 15, 1975. 


MS. magazine, with a national circulation 
of approximately 400,000, devoted eight 
inches of space to the Department’s 
Secretarial Task Force report in its 
November 1975 issue. 


Almost 100 officers participated in EEO 
briefings during the first half of Fiscal 
Year 1976. These briefings, patterned 
after those provided to Assistant 
Secretaries in spring 1975, are being 
conducted by M/FSI’s Ray Chambers, Jim 
Cokes, and Jim Romano. Contributions by 
the Department’s EEO Counselors 
continue to draw high praise 
(NEWSLETTER, June 1975). 


The unique display of FAO’s Ceres 
Medals, developed by OPR/VS for the 
Department’s 1975 Women’s Week 
Exhibit (NEWSLETTER, August 
-September, 1975), has generated loan 
requests from several outside 
organizations. Among them are American 
University in Washington, D.C., and 
UNESCO for a conference in 
Williamsburg, Va. 


The Department has been invited to mount 
a display depicting working opportunities 
at State during a December 1975 
conference to be held in Washington by 
nationwide Black elected officials. 
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CU cites American Association of University Women 


Dr. Marjorie Bell Chambers (sec- 
ond from right in photo above), Presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
University Women (AAUW), accepts 
the ‘‘Tribute of Appreciation’’ award 
from John Richardson, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of State for Educational and 
Cultural Affairs. 

The State Department cited AAUW 
for *‘more than a decade of excep- 
tional dedication and leadership in 
opening new paths of communication 
and understanding between educators 
in Africa and the United States.’’ 
Since AAUW’s African program 
began in 1963, with the support of the 
Department’s Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, 82 women from 


WHAT'S IN THE POUCH? 


Did you know that you could lose 
your pouch privilege if you violate the 
pouch regulations? Receiving items by 
the State Department pouch is a 
privilege, not a right—PLEASE don’t 
abuse it. Inform your family and 
friends of items that are prohibited. 

Regulations on prohibited pouch 
materials (5 FAM 332.4) state: ‘‘It is 
the Department’s policy to prohibit the 
use of pouches to transport mail, prop- 
erty or other materials . . . that could 
destroy life or property or injure per- 
sons handling pouches. These prohib- 
ited pouch materials are explosives, 
firearms, incendiary materials (aerosol 
cans of any description), narcotics, 
corrosives, .. . poisons . . . liquids 
and fragile items (glass, etc.)... .”’ 
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21 countries have traveled to the 
United States to study educational sys- 
tems and community life. Worldwide, 
under its own Educational Foundation 
Fellowship Programs, AAUW has 
awarded 1,454 fellowships to doctoral 
candidates of 80 nations and 1,712 to 
U.S. scholars. 

Pictured here also are (from left) 
Dr. Helen Wolfe, General Director of 
AAUW, and Dr. Martha Burns, Direc- 
tor of its Educational Foundation Fel- 
lowship Programs, and coordinator of 
its African Women Educator Program. 


No-smoking areas 


No-smoking areas have been desig- 
nated in the Department’s first-floor 
cafeteria at the suggestion of a number 
of employees. 

The areas include 75 tables that seat 
300 people—about 30 percent of the 
cafeteria’s capacity. Employees are 
asked to cooperate by not smoking in 
the designated areas. 


Pedersen joins trust firm 


Richard F. Pedersen, who served as 
Ambassador to Hungary from 1973 to 
March of this year, and who is a 
former Counselor of the Department, 
has been appointed Senior Vice Presi- 
dent for International Operations of 
the United States Trust Company of 
New York. 


A periodic blood pressure check for 
every member of the family can help 
avoid serious health problems and 
save lives. 


Tests for summer jobs to be 
held in January, February 


The Department’s 1976 summer 
clerical program for typists and 
stenographers will again be conducted 
in accord with the Civil Service Com- 
mission’s summer employment pro- 
gram. Applicants must establish cur- 
rent eligibility based on the Summer 
Employment Examination and applica- 
tions must be accompanied by proof of 

roficiency in typing and, if applica- 
le, shorthand. 

An application for the Summer 
Employment Examination is contained 
in Civil Service Announcement No. 
414, Summer Jobs in Federal Agen- 
cies. These booklets, together with 
complete information and application 
forms, may be obtained in the 
Employment Office, Room 2815. 

The Summer Employment Examina- 
tion will be given country-wide in 
January and February. In the 
Washington, D.C., area the test is 
scheduled for January 10 and February 
21. The application deadlines are De- 
cember 12, 1975, and January 16, 
1976, respectively. For exact test 
dates in other parts of the country, 
applicants should contact the Federal 
Job Information Center serving the 
area where they wish to take the writ- 
ten test. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion will not administer the Summer 
Employment Examination overseas. 
Because of the time required by the 
Civil Service Commission to process 
examination papers and the several 
months needed by the Department to 
conduct a background investigation, 
preference in appointments will be 
given to those who pass the January 
examination. 

Summer Employment eligibility 
may be updated for 1976 if eligibility 
in 1975 was based on the 1975 written 
test, or was updated from a previous 
year’s written test. An application for 
requesting update forms is contained 
in Announcement No. 414. This year 
(1976) summer Notices of Rating will 
not be issued based on grade point av- 
erage. 

Sons and daughters of State, AID, 
and USIA employees may be consid- 
ered for appointments to summer posi- 
tions in the Department if they meet 
the above requirements. However, 
Civil Service Commission approval is 
required before they may be ap- 
pointed. Each of these approvals will 
depend on the individual’s test score 
on the Summer Employment Examina- 
tion in relation to the number of other 
summer eligibles with the same and 
higher scores. 


Inquiries should be directed to Peter 
Gregory, PER/REM/EMP, Room 
7808, SA-15 (235-9380). 
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Department leads 
government in 
blood donations 


For the tenth consecutive year, the 
Department led all Federal depart- 
ments and agencies in blood donations 
in Fiscal Year ’75—attaining a record 
215% of its goal. 

Employees and retirees contributed 
1,632 pints of blood. The goal was 
758. 

In a recent letter to Secretary Kis- 
singer, Lee Merritt Folger, Chairman 
of the District of Columbia Chapter of 
the American Red Cross, praised the 
Department and its employees for their 
“*very outstanding performance.”’ 

**Success such as this requires hard 
work and is always the result of dedi- 
cated effort by those who led your 
program,’’ Mr. Folger wrote. ‘*We are 
particularly indebted for this success 
to your Blood Donor Chairman, the 
Honorable William D. Blair, Jr. 
[Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs], and to your Chief Recruiter, 
Mrs. Mary G. Ridgeway. 

‘*The very outstanding performance 
of the Department of State has once 
again helped to make our blood pro- 
gram a success. Please let your blood 
donors, who have so generously 
helped their neighbors and commu- 
nity, know of our gratitude.’’ 

Mr. Blair also praised the Depart- 
ment’s recruiters. In a memorandum to 
bureau and office chairmen and 
keymen, he wrote: 

“I know you are as pleased and 
proud as I am to hear this news. It is 
gratifying to maintain the leadership 
role of the Department of State in this 
area as in others. But still more, it is 
deeply satisfying to know that we have 
been able to help many of our col- 
leagues, our friends and families, and 
neighbors in the Washington commu- 
nity through the generosity of our 
blood donors and the successful effort 
you made to recruit them. 

‘*Every office played a dedicated 
role in the program. None failed to 
reach 100% of goal, and more than 
half of the areas exceeded 200%. 

**We face a big challenge in Fiscal 
Year 1976, if we are to continue to 
show State Department leadership by 
example. The need for blood supplies 
in the area is still urgent, and con- 
tinues to grow. The need for new 
donors is critical.’’ 

**But we have plenty of room to 
make a still larger contribution. Less 
than 2% of our personnel participate as 
blood donors—and not all of them do 
so regularly. We can do even better, in 
the year ahead. 
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‘*Meanwhile, please accept my 
deep personal thanks and congratula- 
tions for your outstanding effort to in- 
sure the success of this program.”’ 

The Bureau of Administration, with 
James A. Edgins as its chief recruiter, 
led with 467% of its goal. The Bureau 


Area Chairperson 


James A. Edgins 
Arthur L. Pardee, Jr. 
William J. Dyess 
Calvin H. Ware 
Joseph A. Sadote 
Louise K. Snell 
Leslie M. Boggs 
Francisco Gracia 
Patricia H. Smysley 
Frank J. Smiraglia 

BF Walter L. Hayhurst 

SCA Ronald K. Somerville 

DG Leon Ramey 

10 Veda R. Luszcz 

INR Arthur E. Goodwin, Jr. 

EB John L. Proctor 

OPR James A. Edgins 

S/iG David R. Beall 

& M. Lee Cotterman 

CU Lois J. Robinson 

FBO Louise F. Stedman 

NEA Anne T. Mikulka 

oc James M. Mitchell 

ACDA James L. Ervin 

S Lynwood L. Eaton 

IGA Thomas W. Novotny 

Credit Union Patricia S. Schumacher 

DSRA Shenandoah Woodall 

OTHER 


TOTAL 


of Oceans and International Environ- 
mental and Scientific Affairs, with Ar- 
thur L. Pardee, Jr., as its chief recruit- 
er, attained 400%. 

The Department’s achievement, by 
bureau or office, is shown in the list- 
ing below: 

Number of 
Donations 


Percent 
of Goal 


467 
400 
388 
333 
326 
320 
295 
280 
279 
268 
245 
245 
219 
208 
200 
190 
181 
175 
167 
153 
129 
129 
117 
110 
109 
100 


Goal 


NASA presents award to Language Services 


The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration presented the NASA 
Group Achievement Award to the De- 
partment’s Language Services Divi- 
sion at its annual honor awards cere- 


mony in the HEW Auditorium on 
November 11. 

Alexis B. Tatistcheff, who is under 
contract to the Language Services Di- 
vision, also received NASA’s Public 
Service Award. 

Both the Language Services Divi- 
sion, headed by Dr. Theodore H. 
Leon, and Mr. Tatischeff were hon- 
ored for their ‘‘outstanding contribu- 
tions to the success of the Apollo 
Soyuz Test Project.’’ The citation was 
signed by NASA Administrator James 
C. Fletcher. 

Receiving the award on behalf of 
the Department were Lawrence J. 
Dupre, Director of the Office of Oper- 
ations, Bureau of Administration, and 
Nora M. Lejins, Assistant Chief of the 
Language Services Division. 

Earlier, NASA invited Mrs. Lejins 
to Cape Kennedy, Fla., where she and 
other official guests observed the 
launching of the historic Apollo mis- 
sion on Jely 15. 


On behalf of the Language Services Divi- 
sion, Nora Lejins receives an award from 
NASA Administrator James C. Fletcher for 
the Division’s contribution to the Apollo 
Soyuz Test Project. 
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Winners of RA golf 
tournament announced 


Sixteen overseas posts participated 
in the 22nd annual Worldwide Golf 
Tournament sponsored by the State- 
USIA Recreation Association. 


Winners included: 


Worldwide: E. McQueen, Kabul, 
men’s low gross; M. Brocken, 
Washington, women’s low gross; D. 
Wilson, Dacca, men’s low net; S. 
Sewell, Kabul, women’s low net. 


Invitational section: J. Brandram, 
Nairobi, men’s low gross; N. Zevnik, 
Vienna, women’s low gross; D. Wan- 
dua, Nairobi, men’s low net; M. 
Jaber, Beirut, women’s low net; F. 
Vidiella, Montevideo, championship 
flight. 


Junior section: M. Usellis, Beirut, 


CAREER WORKSHOP—Shown at the recent 4th Career Workshop are, left to right, coor- 
dinator Barbara Hoganson, speakers Anne Relph, Sue Ries and Mary Jo Smrekar, and 
Coordinator Stephanie Kinney with Mercier. 


AAFSW presents career planning workshop 


The fourth workshop on ‘‘Career 
Planning in the Context of the Foreign 
Service,’’ held the end of October, 
gave participants an opportunity to 
examine their lifestyles under the 
guidance of experienced career coun- 
selors. Forty-eight women, including 
representatives from several embas- 
sies, attended the seminar which was 
presented by the Association of 
American Foreign Service Women 
(AAFSW) and FSI’s Workshop for 
Foreign Service Families. 

At each Career Seminar since the 
program started in 1973, participants 
have stressed the realization: *‘I need 
to do a lot more thinking about what I 
really want to do.’’ Coordinators Bar- 
bara Hoganson and Stephanie Kinney 
planned the most recent workshop 
with this theme in mind. 

Participants were encouraged to 
clarify their thoughts, to reassess their 
interests and skills, and to develop 
plans for relating their talents to 
employment or volunteer service. 

Two young women from the Career 
Development Center at American 
University, Sue Ries and Mary Jo 
Smrekar, conducted the morning por- 
tion of the program. In response to the 
comment that foreign service wives 
often have difficulty in motivating 
themselves because of the feeling that 
‘*in two years we move again so why 
go to all the effort,’ they suggested 
that ‘‘interests’’ could be the factor 
that ‘‘turns you on’’ and that any 
interest could be work related. 

The counselors showed how pre- 
viously unrecognized skills and inter- 
ests could be utilized in new areas. 
They stressed two rules: ‘‘Don’t box 
yourself in but think broadly of all the 
related areas where your skills and 
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interests could be employed;’’ and 
‘*Take yourself—your interests or 
career—seriously, and then others will 
also.”” 

Hope Meyers, Vice President of 
AAFSW, related the search for the 
satisfying career to the context of the 
Foreign Service. She pointed out that 
Foreign Service wives live as much 
outside the United States as within it. 
Therefore, they need to be realistic 
about the limitations of diplomatic 
life, as well as the possibilities open to 
the interested, curious and talented 
wife living in a foreign culture. 

The afternoon session of the Career 
Workshop took a very practical look at 
‘*how’’ to go about finding a job, ap- 
plying for a Civil Service rating and 
using volunteer activity as a step to- 
ward paid employment. Anne Relph, a 
Foreign Service wife who teaches at 
George Washington University’s Con- 
tinuing Education for Women, de- 
scribed resume and_ interview 
techniques. 

The program concluded with 
specific information on government 
employment by Martha Morency of 
the Federal Job Information Center, 
and on expanded volunteer horizons 
by Stephanie Kinney. 

The participants left the Career 
Seminar with feelings ranging from 
high enthusiasm for finding a job to 
reinforced views on the value of the 
role of homemaker, wife and 
mother—and with the realization that 
the joys and frustrations engendered 
by Foreign Service living were shared 
by others. 

In response to requests from women 
who missed this one, AAFSW and the 
Family Workshop plan to sponsor 
another seminar in the spring. 


low gross; J. Rau, Nairobi, low net. 

Professional section: Deonauth, The 
Lusignan Club, Georgetown, head; C. 
Coleman-Smith, Golf Club Enzesfeld, 
Vienna, assistant. 

Diplomatic section: B. Baker, Aus- 
tralia, low gross; A. Tanner, Finland, 
low net. 

Department and embassy section: 
Department—R. Pease, BF/FMS, 
men’s low gross; J. Graybeal, De- 
partment, women’s low gross; 
Embassy—J. Pilk, La Paz, men’s low 
gross; C. Snowden, Seoul, women’s 
low gross; D. Grottenhaler, Nairobi, 
championship flight. 


Directory lists air taxis, 
charter and rental rates 


The Air Taxi Charter and Rental 
Directory of North America, a new 
102-page directory, lists more than 
4,000 Government regulated and cer- 
tified air taxi operators, aircraft, and 
charter and rental rates. Copies at $10 
each may be obtained from ACTION, 
Suite 201, Lathrop, River Forest, Ill. 
60305. 


ideas for last-minute gifts 


The Association of American 
Foreign Service Women has some 
items for sale that make good gifts. 
Proceeds from sales go into the As- 
sociation’s Education Aid Fund. 

Boxes of ten informal notes in 
color, depicting scenes from the Dip- 
lomatic Reception Rooms, are avail- 
able at $3.25 by mail or $3.00 at the 
AAFSW desk in Room 1248 at State. 

Spiral-bound Hostess Books, for 
keeping a record of menus and guest 
lists, are $3.25 by mail or $2.85 at the 
desk. 

Mail orders should go to AAFSW 
Publications Sales Committee, P.O. 
Box 8068, Washington, D.C. 20024. 
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President Ford and Ambassador Austad confer at the Helsinki C onference. 
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HOPES OF HELSINKI 


By MARK EVANS AUSTAD, Ambassador to Finland 


In the early and middle years of the 
1940’s, flames of European hatreds 
were finally doused with North 
American and European blood. No one 
of sound mind then would have dared 
predict three decades later every re- 
sponsible leader of those nations, plus 
others then not actively involved, 
would sit together under one Helsinki 
roof to rekindle mankind’s eternal 
hopes of peace. It happened and with it 
from some of us was born the Hopes of 
Helsinki. 

As for millions of other young men 
in many lands, life for me was 
abruptly altered in 1941 as I climbed 
into a military uniform which I wore 
for four long years. Since 1945, thirty 
years ago, I have either actively re- 
ported the news or been a first-hand 
observer from Washington’s ringside. 

I am now U.S. Ambassador to Fin- 
land. As such, the President named me 
an official delegate to the recently 
concluded European Security Confer- 
ence to analyze and answer the chorus 
of CSCE criticism. I am compelled to 
reflect on my service years, those 
spent as a newsman and now a diplo- 
mat. 

News is negative. The old cliche is 
still true: There is more interest in the 
one house that burns than in the 200 
which don’t. As a result, most events 
are reported that way—negatively. I 
feel this fact of life plays some part in 
the fourth estate’s pessimism of the 
European Security Conference. Inci- 
dentally, I have often noted that the 
tone of most major political events 
both domestically and internationally 
is established early by half a dozen 
well-known U.S. and other Western 
columnists. 

Now for the first time on a major 
world news event I was on the inside 
looking out. From the beginning I was 
privy to the facts! It was more than a 
little disconcerting, however, to 


realize that well-recognized, even 
former fourth estate heroes, and gen- 
erally respected news pundits were 
knocking a major world conference 
not before the ink was dry but before 
the ink was manufactured. 

To knock this historic conference 
would be understandable had there 
been the slightest precedent. Never be- 
fore have 35 chiefs of state sat together 
‘**under a single roof’”’ to discuss any- 
thing. The objections, it seems, were 
‘*it was Brezhnev’s show.”’ The bene- 
fits to the Soviet Union were in **con- 
crete’’ while Western achievements 
were only a ‘‘declaration of intent.”’ 

President Ford put the case in 
perspective well when he showed an 
editorial saying “‘Jerry, don’t go!’” He 
wondered what the reaction would be 
to a heading stating: ‘“‘U.S. boycotts 
peace efforts.’’ The armchair presi- 
dents would have risen as one in criti- 
cism. 


Let’s consider “who got what” 


Let’s inventory as succinctly as pos- 
sible the positive side of this unique 
gathering of world leaders from all 
political persuasions. 

In 1970, the U.S.S.R. and the War- 
saw Pact countries finally agreed to 
U.S. and Canadian participation as 
NATO members with vital interests in 
Europe. (This was a major concession 
by the Eastern Bloc and a first wherein 
the Soviet Union accepted U.S.- 
Canada as a part of NATO—Europe’s 
oneness.) The NATO countries know- 
ing of the Soviet Union’s extreme de- 
sires for a conference, got other major 
concessions such as: 


® Practical improvement in the Ber- 
lin situation. (This improved the pros- 
pective lot of Berliners and helped re- 
move that beleaguered city as a source 

of East-West confrontation. ) 
—continued 
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® The Eastern Bloc nations also 
agreed to negotiations for mutual and 
balanced reduction of forces. 

® Inclusion on the CSCE agenda of 
freer movement of people, informa- 
tion and ideas as well as military con- 
fidence building measures was a major 
plus for the West. 

Let me repeat, the above items were 
ultimately accepted as the West used 
the Soviet’s well-known desire for the 
conference as a leverage! They all rep- 
resented considerable progress. It took 
months for the Soviet Union to con- 
cede these important points. 

During Stage One in 1973, also at 
Helsinki, an agreement highly favora- 
ble to the West was achieved that deci- 
sions would be made by consensus. 
(During Stage Two this proved to be a 
problem to the Soviet Union which is 
not used to this democratic process. 
Miniscule Malta delayed final agree- 
ment at Stage Two for several ‘‘cliff- 
hanging days.’’) 

One oft-repeated objection is, ‘*The 
document itself, though a ‘political 
Statement of Intent,’ is nor legally 
binding.’’ When you get down to it, 
what agreement or treaty is really le- 
gally binding? What international 
policeman enforces any treaty, legally 
binding or not? Aren’t they all pieces 
of paper? Aren’t they all subject to in- 
terpretation by the signatories? 

The difference here was 34 other 
men and nations witnessed each 
signature—34 other men and nations 
can now sit in moral judgement on 
each other. This agreement does carry 
considerable moral and political 
weight. Signed at the highest levels, 
the world will be the ultimate moral 
judge. President Ford said, ‘‘Our 
peoples will be watching our progress. 
History will judge not by what we say 
here but what we do tomorrow; not by 
the promises we make but by the prom- 
ises we keep.”’ 

Now briefly, these are the contents 
or the ‘‘canastas’’ as the Spanish 
called them. These are the ten princi- 
ples of Basket One. (They hardly con- 
firm Brezhnev’s doctrine of limited 
sovereignty.) I’ve got to believe they 
are Western pluses: 

1. Respect for sovereignty. 

2. Non-use of force. 

3. Inviolability of frontiers. (Under 
Basket One, the West accepted fron- 
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Secretary Kissinger and President Ford 
at the Ambassador’s Residence in Helsinki. 
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tier inviolability but made clear this 
agreement does not constitute formal 
recognition of existing European fron- 
tiers or imply that present borders are 
immutable. This was demanded by the 
Federal Republic of Germany with 
NATO support and specifically re- 
ferred to possible reunification of 
Germany. 

4. Territorial integrity. 

5. Peaceful settlement of disputes. 

6. Non-intervention in international 
affairs of other countries. 

7. Respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. 

8. Equal rights 
determination of peoples. 

9. Cooperation among states. 

10. Fulfillment of international ob- 
ligations. 

Also, at Western insistence, 21 
days’ advance notice must be given for 
large-scale military maneuvers for 
more than 25,000 troops throughout 
Europe and within 250 kilometers of 
the western frontiers of the Soviet 
Union. These provisions should re- 
duce miscalculation or misunderstand- 
ing. This provision was not vital to the 
U.S. inasmuch as our satellitic view 
gives U.S. much information on mili- 
tary maneuvers. It was a great concern 
to small European countries. Interest- 
ingly enough, some of the most vocal 
were Eastern Bloc countries. 

Basket Two spells out desires for 
economic, scientific, technological 
and environmental cooperation. (This 
was the least controversial clause— 
trade aids all countries—West and 
East alike.) 

Basket Three was geared strictly for 
Western benefits. The obvious targets 
were the closed Eastern Bloc societies. 
Who benefits—East or West—when 
intent is declared to get free people, 
ideas and information moving? Whom 
do you think the framers had in mind 
when addressing family reunification, 
family visits, marriage between na- 
tionals or different states? Improving 
film broadcast information, foreign 
journalists’ working conditions, cul- 
tural and educational contacts. 

Basket Four, or the follow-on, was 
certainly a Western plus. It’s a check- 
up two years hence to see who is and is 
not abiding by the good intentions of 
Hopes of Helsinki. 

(Keep in mind, these full texts for 
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the first time were all publicly released 
in the Soviet Union and East Ger- 
many. The glaring hopes of this Bas- 
ket are apparent not only for Soviet 
and East German citizens but for all 
the world to see and therefore all the 
more difficult to ignore.) 

Western media minds naturally have 
doubts about these noble intentions, 
and they won’t be placated with half- 
hearted interpretations. I always 
thought President Lyndon Johnson 
made sense when asked if he'd settle 
for half a loaf by saying, ‘*Hell, yes! 
I'd take a slice.’’ 

Recognizing it or not, progress is 
being made. When Dubcek can write 
letters such as he wrote and still live to 
tell about it—when Solzhenitsyn and 
family are allowed to emigrate—while 
correspondents are permitted to report 
both electronically and in print 
uncensored—I maintain there is 
progress—and, I believe, there will be 
more as part of the Hopes of Helsinki. 

No one is naive enough to believe 
the CSCE declaration will usher in the 
millennium. No one believes the 
ideological Soviet games will go 
away—the basic differences remain 
between East and West, but it does 
strengthen the bridge of detente. 


Was the West ‘‘snowed’’? 


Who benefited by the Helsinki dec- 
laration? Did Moscow and Mr. 
Brezhnev ‘‘snow’’ the West? I think 
not. In searching out first-hand obser- 
vations, and in personally witnessing 
the developments, I asked four West- 
ern Ambassadors who negotiated at 
Geneva in the Second Stage, two ques- 
tiors: (1) Do you think at any time the 
Soviets wished they had never ini- 
tiated the Conference? And (2), Did 
the Eastern Bloc nations give more in 
Basket Three than they ever thought 
possible? The answer in both cases 
from all four was an immediate and 
forceful yes. 

Let me reiterate some of the pluses: 
(1) a cohesion by Western Europe sel- 
dom seen; (2) a hair fracture or two in 
Eastern European Bloc nations’ sol- 
idarity; (3) a recognition by the Soviet 
Union of Europe and North American 
oneness; (4) a leading Scandinavian 
Prime Minister observed that CSCE 
provides new opportunities for East 
European governments and peoples to 


develop closer ties with West Europe 
without necessarily provoking violent 
Soviet repression; (5) a general 
acknowledgment by almost all CSCE 
delegations that by actions and words 
President Ford emerged as undisputed 
leader. The applause for him was 
louder and longer. The comments af- 
terwards from East and West alike 
were uncommonly enthusiastic. To me 
this all adds up to some additional 
Western hope. Today’s vernacular 
might make sense, ‘‘Don’t knock it till 
you've tried it.”’ 

Let’s try it—expecting progress but 
not perfection. Detente’s alternative is 
unthinkable. As British PM Attlee 
once said, the opposite of ‘‘coexis- 
tence is co-death.’’ Gerald Ford, as 
President of the U.S., and Henry Kis- 
senger, as his Secretary of State, spent 
untold precious hours giving concrete 
evidence to all mankind that they will 
realistically do all they can to work for 
peace. The President of the United 
States sat through 34 speeches listen- 
ing attentively to the bad and the good. 
(Sometimes the smaller the country, 
the longer the speech.) He created a 
flood of good will. He conducted eight 
major bilateral meetings in our Em- 
bassy. Secretary Kissinger met many 
Foreign Ministers, sharing his views 
and listening to theirs. 

President Ford made a speech that 
caused me to unashamedly blink pride- 
ful tears. Marquis Childs called it one 
of the truly great presidential messages 
of our time. Many of my ambassado- 
rial colleagues are still praising it. It 
was lauded not only for what he said 
but also for how he said it. The Prime 
Minister of Finland said when Presi- 
dent Ford speaks ‘‘you don’t need a 
contract.’’ He is believed! I know the 
Helsinki Conference fortified the Pres- 
ident’s own hopes—because he told 
me so! It seems to me any fair-minded 
person who weighs all the facts of the 
document signed must reevaluate the 
criticism of the Security Conference. 

As a former soldier, former news- 
man, world traveler, long-time student 
of international affairs, and now dip- 
lomat, I am first and foremost a 
realist, but a stronger emotion is 
kindled—mankind’s eternal dream of 
peace on earth—possibly—just 
possibly—as a result of the Hopes of 
Helsinki. 
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AWARDS 


WASHINGTON—Shown at a recent awards ceremony are, from left to right, Willis Durham, 
Noble Brown and James P. Thompson, Motor Pool chauffeurs who received Outstanding 
PORT LOUIS—Deputy Chief of Mission Performance Ratings and Cash Awards, and their supervisor, Barney Flynt, Chief of the 


George W. Heatley, above, recently re- Motor Transport Branch, Office of General Services. 


ceived a 20-year Length of Service Award. 


ATHENS—A Meritorious Honor Award and Meritorious Step Increases were recently 
ASUNCION—Christina S. Orleanu of the granted to the Embassy's telephone operators. Holding the awards are, left to right, 
Embassy's Budget and Fiscal Section re- Roxane G. Gerogianni, Chief Telephone Operator; James P. Kelley, Communications and 
ceives a Meriorious Honor Award, pre- Records Officer; and two of the telephone operators—Helen A. Xippas and Nestoria 
sented by Ambassador George W. Landau. Coudouridou. 


LONDON—Ambassador Elliot L. Richardson recently presented Length of Service Awards to many Embassy and USIS employees for 
periods of service ranging from 10 to 35 years. In the photograph above, Ambassador Richardson, in center wearing dark suit, is shown 
with the recipients who were also honored at a reception following the presentation ceremony. 
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GUADALAJARA—Ambassador Joseph John Jova recently presented a Meritorious Honor 
Award to staff members here, citing their extraordinary initiative in normalizing operations 
following a fire at the Consulate General in April 1975. Ambassador Jova, second from left, 
congratulates Consul General Mathias J. Ortwein, who received the award on behalf of the 
staff. Looking on are, from left, Mrs. Ortwein, Political Officer Frank Crigler and Mrs. Jova. 


SEOUL—Ambassador Richard L. Sneider recently presented awards to a number of Em- 
bassy employees. Pictured on that occasion are, from left to right, Song Ja Lee, 10-year 
Length of Service Award; Jae Yong Kim, Meritorious Service Increase; Kwang Ho Cho, 10 
years; Daisy Jackson, Meritorious Service Increase; Joseph E. Olenik, Meritorious Honor 
Award; Ambassador Sneider, who received a 30-year award at the ceremony; Susan R. 
Stone, Meritorious Service Increase; Man Chong Yoo, 25 years; Sa Sup Kim, 10 years. 


MILAN—Consul General Thomas W. Fina, center, presented Length of Service Awards to 
FSO Donald K. Parsons, left, who received a 10-year certificate, and to Foreign Service 
local employee Franco Pini, who was cited for 30 years’ service. 
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ALGIERS—iIn a unique ceremony here, 
Secretary Patricia Kelliher and Ambassador 
Richard B. Parker present 30-year Length of 
Service Awards to each other. 


QUEBEC—Acting Consul General K. Pat- 
rick Garland presents a Meritorious Honor 
Award and accompanying cash award to 
Foreign Service local employee Therese 
Michaud, who was cited for her “sustained 
superior performance.” 


WASHINGTON—Jessie L. Reichard dis- 
plays the Meritorious Honor Award she re- 
ceived upon her retirement from the De- 
partment. She worked most recently in the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. 
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WASHINGTON—Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs John E. Reinhardt, left, presents a 
Meritorious Honor Award to Gerald O. Forcier, Deputy Director, Freedom of Information 
Office, as Deputy Assistant Secretary William D. Blair, Jr., looks on. 


TOKYO—Richard W. Petree, Political Counselor at the Embassy, was recently presented 
a 30-year-Length of Service Award by Ambassador James D. Hodgson, center. The Am- 
bassador also presented service awards to Carol C. Moor, Staff Assistant, right, 20 years; 


Consul General E. Lewis Crosson, 25 years, and Foreign Service Local employee Tomoko 
Nakamura, 20 years. 
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PORT LOUIS—Communications & Records Officer Lyle H. Rosdahi holds the Meritorious 
Honor Award certificate presented to him by Ambassador Philip W. Manhard, center, at a 
recent Embassy ceremony. Also pictured is Mrs. Rosdahl. 


TURIN—Principal Officer Paul Baxter 
Lanius, Jr., second from right, presented 
Length of Service Awards to, from left to 
right, Sebastiano Liboa, 25 years, and 
Elena Graglia and Claudia Opassi, 10. 


DACCA—Ambassador Davis E. Boster, 
shown immediately above, left, presents a 
35-year Length of Service Award to Agricul- 
tural Attache Carl O. Winberg. Also receiv- 
ing awards were those employees whose 
headshots appear above. They are, top row, 
Helen Ann Lipinski, Nurse, and Hilary J. 
Cunningham, Budget and Management Of- 
ficer, Meritorious Honor Awards, and in the 
bottom row, Ronald A. Wildermuth, Com- 
munications and Records Officer, left, 
Meritorious Honor Award, and Joseph S. 
Toner, USAID Director, Bangladesh, 30- 
year Award. 
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THESSALONIKI—A variety of awards were given to personnel here recently. Pictured at the presentation ceremony are, standing left to 
right, Consul Thomas M. Coony, George Mastrakoulis, Gregory Michaelides, Virgil Papadopoulos, Katy Petsas, Sofia Gabrielidou, 
Consul General Edward Brennan, Noula Achilleos, Aristides Yerakis, John Karadaglis, Administrative Assistant Demetrios Nicolaou 
= Vice Consul James Sea In wont 8 are George Minas and Serafim Piskoulis. 
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NICOSIA—Ambassador William R. Crawford recently presented various awards to American and Foreign Service local employees here. 
Pictured at that ceremony are, kneeling from left to right, Safe Driving Award recipients Christakis Constantinou, Arestis loannou, John 
Polyviou, Nicos Kolotas, who also received a 20-year Length of Service Award, and Pavios Koullis. Standing from left to right are George 
Chiamouros and Yashar Sami, safe driving; James Williams, Meritorious Honor Award; Ambassador Crav.ford, Jasmine Athienitou, 10 


years’ service; Andreas Kyriacou and Michael Xenofontos, safe driving; Earl J. Reynolds, Meritorious Honor Award; and Gregoris 
Pardalis, safe driving. 
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Think MINIMIZE in Crises 


MINIMIZE is a directive to reduce 
drastically the number of non-essential 
telegrams sent to a post during a crisis. 
The directive is issued by the Office of 
Communications (OC) in_= an 
emergency situation, such as that 
caused by political upheaval, to assure 
the most expeditious processing of 
telegrams rela*ing to the emergency. 

Recently, posts for which MINIMIZE 
was directed have told us they con- 
tinued to receive non-essential tele- 
grams from the Department— 
telegrams that should have been di- 
verted to other channels of communi- 
cation or delayed in transmission until 
MINIMIZE was rescinded. 

OC asks that drafting and releasing 
officers consider carefully the need for 
each telegram to be sent to a post 
where MINIMIZE is in effect. If you are 
in doubt whether a post you want to 
address is under MINIMIZE control, 
call extension 20595 to find out. 

OC is considering several possible 
procedural changes to make MINIMIZE 
more effective. With a goal of better 
service for communications needs, OC 
officials would like to have drafting, 
authorizing, action and other officers 
give them their ideas on ways to assure 
that vital telegrams will be expedited 
during crises. Call OC on extension 
23026 with your ideas. 


The former Vice President and Spe- 
cial Adviser of the Federation of 
German-American Clubs, Dr. Leo M. 
Goodman, retired U.S. Consul Gen- 
eral of Bremen, was recently deco- 


WARSAW—Ambassador to Poland R. T. Davies, left, is pictured with Ania Dorfman, Pro- 
fessor at the Juilliard School of Music and guest of honor at the Ninth International Chopin 
Competition here, and Dean Kramer, the young American pianist who won fifth prize in the 


rated by the Minister President of 
Bavaria with the Order of Merit of 
Bavaria in recognition of his services 


competition. 


to the people and State of Bavaria. 


“Twas the night before Christmas and all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring-except for the alcoholic’s spouse!” 


**T hope he’s okay. I wish he’d come 
home so I could go to bed.”’ 

‘*Isn’t there anything I can do to 
keep him from drinking so much?”’ 

‘*He promised me he would be 
home for Christmas Eve dinner.”’ 

‘*T wish there was someone I could 
talk to—if only someone could under- 
stand what was going on.”’ 

‘Is that a siren? I wonder if he 
wrecked the car. Don’t the police 
notify the family first thing?’’ 

‘‘l wonder what set him off this 
time. I don’t think I did anything.”’ 

‘**l wish we could have gone to the 
Martin’s Christmas party. But it 
wouldn’t have been worth it. He only 
gets drunk and then people look at me 
with those horrible pitying looks. 
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What do they think of me for marrying 
a man like that? Or maybe they think 
it’s my fault. Maybe it is... .”’ 

‘*T hope the kids aren’t disappointed 
by their presents. I did the best I 
could. I wish I knew where the money 
was going. Lord knows I try... .”’ 

‘*Why does he do this to me? Can’t 
he see what’s happening to us?”’ 

‘‘] hope Billy likes his new 
skateboard. He’s been so quiet 
lately... .”” 

**Oh, my head hurts! I wonder if we 
have any aspirin.”’ 

Cross out Christmas and substitute 
Easter. Or Thanksgiving. Or Billy’s 
birthday. Or Sunday, or Monday, or 
Tuesday, etc. The pattern is usually 
the same. 


This woman needs help. She is mar- 
ried to someone with the disease of al- 
coholism and now she herself is suffer- 
ing from this family sickness. She can 
see what the alcohol is doing to her 
spouse but can she see what his drink- 
ing is doing to her? 

You don’t have to feel this way; 
help is available. Contact your Al- 
cohol Abuse Coordinator at post or 
write or call the Department of State 
Alcohol Abuse Program, M/MED/ 
AAP Washington, D.C. 20520. (Tele- 
phone: AC 202 632-1843 or 632- 
8804). Every request for assistance 
will be treated on a medically confi- 
dential basis and will not jeopardize 
anyone’s promotion or assignment 
possibilities. DO IT NOW! !! 
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The Foreign Service Medical Pro- 
gram assists American employees and 
their eligible dependents to obtain 
medical care, even in the most remote 
parts of the world. The program is 
designed to ensure that no employee 
need hesitate to accept an assignment 
to a post whcre health conditions are 
hazardous, medical service is poor or 
transportation facilities are limited. 

The medical benefits available to 
Foreign Service employees under the 
program were authorized by the For- 
eign Service Act of 1946. Later amend- 
ments provided medical coverage for 
dependents and gave limited post- 
separation medical benefits. 

The Office of Medical Services has 
prepared the following answers to 
questions most frequently asked about 
benefits: 


In general, what medical benefits am 
I entitled to for me and my family? 
You and your eligible dependents 
are entitled to medical examinations, 
immunizations and medical consulta- 
tion services while in the Washington 
area. When you and your family are 
assigned abroad, hospitalization and 
medical travel are also provided. 


What family members are included 
as dependents? 

Dependents include spouse and chil- 
dren who are unmarried and under 21 
years of age or, regardless of age, are 
incapable of self-support, provided 
such incapacity existed on the 2lst 
birthday of the child. The term “chil- 
dren” includes natural off-spring, step- 
children, adopted children and child- 
ren under legal guardianship of the 
employee or the spouse if they are 
expected to be under legal guardian- 
ship at least until their 21st birthday 
and if they depend on and normally 
reside with the guardian. 

Brothers, sisters, mothers and fathers 
are not eligible for participation in 
the Medical Program. 


Are medical examinations mandatory? 


Yes. You and your eligible depen- 
dents must be examined before your 


your 
What happens if I don’t get. ex- 
amined? 


If you and your dependents do not 
receive a medical clearance before you 
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leave on an overseas assignment, you 
may have to forfeit medical benefits. 
Likewise, post-separation medical 
benefits may be forfeited if you fail 
to submit to examination on separa- 
tion. 


Where do I take the examinations 
and who pays the bill? 

Medical examinations in the United 
States are normally done at the medi- 
cal facilities of the Department of 
State or at other U.S. Government 
medical facilities. Children under 12 
years are usually examined by a fami- 
ly physician or pediatrician and the 
expense, within prescribed limits, is 
reimbursable to the employee. 

If the nearest Government medical 
facility is more than. 25 miles from 
your home, or if an appointment for 
examination at a Government facility 
cannot be obtained within five calen- 
dar days, you and your dependents 
may be examined by private physician. 
Reasonable costs of examination and 
required tests are reimbursable. Em- 
ployees and dependents Iccated abroad 
may be examined at U.S. military 
hospitals, State Department Medical 
Units or local medical facilities. We 
reimburse reasonable fees for exami- 
nation by a private physician or clinic. 

Travel for the purpose of examina- 
tion, either in the United States or 
abroad, is not authorized. 


What about immunizations? 

By law we can give immunizations 
to actual employees and their eligible 
dependents only. These are given at 
the Department of State, other US. 
Government medical facilities or pri- 
vate medical facilities. Payment and 
reimbursement of charges is handled 
as explained in the preceding question. 


fl or one of my dependents becomes 
overseas, what happens? 
If you are hospitalized, your hospi- 
are covered by the De- 
partment of State. 
If one of your dependents is hos ns 
talized, the Government will pay 


up to 120 treatment days for each ill- 
ness or eer (“A treatment day” is 
a day in which treatment is actually 


received, whether inpatient [in a hos- 
pital] or related outpatient [in a doc- 
tor’s office]. The purchase of medi- 
cines is not considered a day of treat- 
ment.) 


Suppose we are not hospitalized? 
Outpatient treatment is not pay- 
able by the Department’s Medical 
Program—unless the treatment is in 
connection with an approved period 
of hospitalization. Then, the treat- 
ment is payable for 12 months from 
the date that an expense was initially 
incurred by the Government. A de- 
pendent’s outpatient treatment can- 
not exceed the maximum 120 treat- 
ment days (which need not be conse- 
cutive) withi. the 12 months. 


Why only 120 days of treatment for 
a dependent and may they have more 
than the allowable maximum? 

The 120-day limit is established by 
law. It may be waived by the Medical 
Director, however, if he certifies that 
the illness or injury is clearly caused 
or materially aggravated by the fact 
that the patient is or has been located 
abroad; in other words, if he can rea- 
sonably assume that the patient would 
not have incurred the illness or injury 
had he or she remained in the United 
States. 


My wife is pregnant—will this ex- 
pense be covered? 

No. Pregnancy is not considered an 
illness or injury, Payment for obstetri- 
cal care can be authorized, however, 
in cases where complications have re- 
sulted because the treatment received 
is below the standard available in the 
United States or on the basis of a 
medical finding that the complications 
are clearly caused by the fact that the 
patient is or has been located abroad. 


My son has a scar from an accident. 
Will the Government take care of this 
expense? 

Payment for cosmetic or prosthetic 
care is only authorized when the ini- 
tial need for it is related to medical 
treatment (hospitalization) paid for 
by the Department’s Medical Program. 


I need dental care—will the Govern- 
ment pay for it? 

Payment for dental! care is not au- 
thorized unless the condition is serious 
enough to require hospitalization on 
an inpatient basis. 


Where do I obtain authorization for 
hospitalization and related treatment? 
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Think MINIMIZE in Crises 

MINIMIZE is a directive to reduce 
drastically the number of non-essential 
telegrams sent to a post during a crisis. 
The directive is issued by the Office of 
Communications (OC) in-= an 
emergency situation, such as that 
caused by political upheaval, to assure 
the most expeditious processing of 
telegrams relating to the emergency. 

Recently, posts for which MINIMIZE 
was directed have told us they con- 
tinued to receive non-essential tele- 
grams from the Department— 
telegrams that should have been di- 
verted to other channels of communi- 
cation or delayed in transmission until 
MINIMIZE was rescinded. 

OC asks that drafting and releasing 
officers consider carefully the need for 
each telegram to be sent to a post 
where MINIMIZE is in effect. If you are 
in doubt whether a post you want to 
address is under MINIMIZE control, 
call extension 20595 to find out. 

OC is considering several possible 
procedural changes to make MINIMIZE 
more effective. With a goal of better 
service for communications needs, OC 
officials would like to have drafting, 
authorizing, action and other officers 
give them their ideas on ways to assure 
that vital telegrams will be expedited 
during crises. Call OC on extension 
23026 with your ideas. 


The former Vice President and Spe- 
cial Adviser of the Federation of 
German-American Clubs, Dr. Leo M. 
Goodman, retired U.S. Consul Gen- 
eral of Bremen, was recently deco- 


WARSAW—Ambassador to Poland R. T. Davies, left, is pictured with Ania Dorfman, Pro- 
fessor at the Juilliard School of Music and guest of honor at the Ninth International Chopin 
Competition here, and Dean Kramer, the young American pianist who won fifth prize in the 


rated by the Minister President of 
Bavaria with the Order of Merit of 
Bavaria in recognition of his services 


competition. 


to the people and State of Bavaria. 


“Twas the night before Christmas and all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring-except for the alcoholic’s spouse!” 


**T hope he’s okay. I wish he’d come 
home so I could go to bed.”’ 

‘“‘Isn’t there anything I can do to 
keep him from drinking so much?”’ 

‘*He promised me he would be 
home for Christmas Eve dinner.”’ 

‘**] wish there was someone I could 
talk to—if only someone could under- 
stand what was going on.”’ 

‘Is that a siren? I wonder if he 
wrecked the car. Don’t the police 
notify the family first thing?” 

‘*T wonder what set him off this 
time. I don’t think I did anything.”’ 

‘**I wish we could have gone to the 
Martin’s Christmas party. But it 
wouldn’t have been worth it. He only 
gets drunk and then people look at me 
with those horrible pitying looks. 
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What do they think of me for marrying 
a man like that? Or maybe they think 
it’s my fault. Maybe it is... .”” 

**T hope the kids aren’t disappointed 
by their presents. I did the best I 
could. I wish I knew where the money 
was going. Lord knows I try... .”’ 

‘*Why does he do this to me? Can't 
he see what’s happening to us?” 

‘‘] hope Billy likes his new 
skateboard. He’s been so quiet 
lately... 2” 

**Oh, my head hurts! I wonder if we 
have any aspirin.” 

Cross out Christmas and substitute 
Easter. Or Thanksgiving. Or Billy’s 
birthday. Or Sunday, or Monday, or 
Tuesday, etc. The pattern is usually 
the same. 


This woman needs help. She is mar- 
ried to someone with the disease of al- 
coholism and now she herself is suffer- 
ing from this family sickness. She can 
see what the alcohol is doing to her 
spouse but can she see what his drink- 
ing is doing to her? 

You don’t have to feel this way; 
help is available. Contact your Al- 
cohol Abuse Coordinator at post or 
write or call the Department of State 
Alcohol Abuse Program, M/MED/ 
AAP Washington, D.C. 20520. (Tele- 
phone: AC 202 632-1843 or 632- 
8804). Every request for assistance 
will be treated on a medically confi- 
dential basis and will not jeopardize 
anyone's promotion or assignment 
possibilities. DO IT NOW! ! ! 
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The Foreign Service Medical Pro- 
gram assists American employees and 
their eligible dependents to obtain 
medical care, even in the most remote 
parts of the world. The program is 
designed to ensure that no employee 
need hesitate to accept an assignment 
to a post where health conditions are 
hazardous, medical service is poor or 
transportation facilities are limited. 

The medical benefits available to 
Foreign Service employees under the 
program were authorized by the For- 
eign Service Act of 1946. Later amend- 
ments provided medical coverage for 
dependents and gave limited post- 
separation medical benefits. 

The Office of Medical Services has 
prepared the following answers to 
q_estions most frequently asked about 
benefits : 


In general, what medical benefits am 
I entitled to for me and my family? 
You and your eligible dependents 
are entitled to medical examinations, 
immunizations and medical consulta- 
tion services while in the Washington 
area. When you and your family are 
assigned abroad, hospitalization and 
medical travel are also provided. 


What family members are included 
as dependents? 

Dependents include spouse and chil- 
dren who are unmarried and under 21 
years of age or, regardless of age, are 
incapable of self-support, provided 
such incapacity existed on the 2lst 
birthday of the child. The term “chil- 
dren” includes natural off-spring, step- 
children, adopted children and child- 
ren under legal guardianship of the 
employee or the spouse if they are 
expected to be under legal guardian- 
ship at least until their 21st birthday 
and if they depend on and normally 
reside with the guardian. 

Brothers, sisters, mothers and fathers 
are not eligible for participation in 
the Medical Program. 


Are medical examinations mandatory? 

Yes. You and your eligible depen- 
dents must be examined before your 
employment, periodically during your 
employment and on separation. New- 
ly acquired dependents, whether by 
marriage, birth, or adoption, must be 
examined within 90 days of becoming 
your dependent. 


What happens if I don’t get ex- 
amined? 

If you and your dependents do not 
receive a medical clearance before you 
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leave on an overseas assignment, you 
may have to forfeit medical benefits. 
Likewise, post-separation medical 
benefits may be forfeited if you fail 
to submit to examination on separa- 
tion. 


Where do I take the examinations 
and who pays the bill? 

Medical examinations in the United 
States are normally done at the medi- 
cal facilities of the Department of 
State or at other U.S. Government 
medical facilities. Childrea under 12 
years are usually examined by a fami- 
ly physician or pediatrician and the 
expense, within prescribed limits, is 
reimbursable to the employee. 

If the nearest Government medical 
facility is more than 25 miles from 
your home, or if an appointment for 
examination at a Government facility 
cannot be obtained within five calen- 
dar days, you and your dependents 
may be examined by private physician. 
Reasonable costs of examination and 
required tests are reimbursable. Em- 
ployees and dependents located abroad 
may be examined at U.S. military 
hospitals, State Department Medical 
Units or local medical facilities. We 
reimburse reasonable fees for exami- 
nation by a private physician or clinic. 

Travel for the purpose of examina- 
tion, either in the United States or 
abroad, is not authorized. 


What about immunizations? 

By law we can give immunizations 
to actual employees and their eligible 
dependents only. These are given at 
the Department of State, other U-S. 
Government medical facilities or pri- 
vate medical facilities. Payment and 
reimbursement of charges is handled 
as explained in the preceding question. 


If I or one of my dependents becomes 
ill overseas, what happens? 

If you are hospitalized, your hospi- 
tal expenses are covered by the De- 
partment of State. 

If one of your dependents is hospi- 
talized, the Government will pay for 
up to 120 treatment days for each ill- 
ness or injury. (“A treatment day” is 
a day in which treatment is actually 


received, whether inpatient [in a hos- 
pital] or related outpatient [in a doc- 
tor’s office]. The purchase of medi- 
cines is not considered a day of treat- 
ment. ) 


Suppose we are not hospitalized? 

Outpatient treatment is not pay- 
able by the Department’s Medical 
Program—unless the treatment is in 
connection with an approved period 
of hospitalization. Then, the treat- 
ment is payable for 12 months from 
the date that an expense was initially 
incurred by the Government. A de- 
pendent’s outpatient treatment can- 
not exceed the maximum 120 treat- 
ment days (which need not be conse- 
cutive) within the 12 months. 


Why only 120 days of treatment for 
a dependent and may they have more 
than the allowable maximum? 

The 120-day limit is established by 
law. It may be waived by the Medical 
Director, however, if he certifies that 
the illness or injury is clearly caused 
or materially aggravated by the fact 
that the patient is or has been located 
abroad; in other words, if he can rea- 
sonably assume that the patient would 
not have incurred the illness or injury 
had he or she remained in the United 
States. 


My wife is pregnant—will this ex- 
pense be covered? 

No. Pregnancy is not considered an 
illness or injury. Payment for obstetri- 
cal care can be authorized, however, 
in cases where complications have re- 
sulted because the treatment received 
is below the standard available in the 
United States or on the basis of a 
medical finding that the complications 
are clearly caused by the fact that the 
patient is or has been located abroad. 


My son has a scar from an accident. 
Will the Government take care of this 
expense? 

Payment for cosmetic or prosthetic 
care is only authorized when the ini- 
tial need for it is related to medical 
treatment (hospitalization) paid for 
by the Department’s Medical Program. 


I need dental care—will the Govern- 
ment pay for it? 

Payment for dental care is not au- 
thorized unless the condition is serious 
enough to require hospitalization on 
an inpatient basis. 


Where do I obtain authorization for 
hospitalization and related treatment? 
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When you are in the United States 
and need hospitalization for an over- 
seas related illness or injury, you can 
obtain authorization from M/MED. 
When you are overseas, the principal 
or administrative officer will issue the 
necessary authorization. 


What happens if we are in an area 
where good medical services are not 
available? 

You are eligible to travel at Govern- 
ment expense to the nearest facility 
where suitable medical care can be 
obtained, whether or not the medical 
care is at Government. expense. 

You and/or the eligible members of 
your family may be evacuated to the 
nearest suitable medical facility for 
such services as diagnosis, specialized 
examinations, emergency dental care 
and obstetrical care. 


If I am too ill to travel alone, will 
the Government pay for an attendant? 
If your condition requires it, either 
a medical or non-medical attendant 
will be authorized to accompany you. 
When a minor child is medically 
evacuated, a parent is usually desig- 
nated as “non-medical attendant.” 


Do I receive per diem during medical 
travel? 

Per diem is authorized only if the 
cost of treatment (1.e., hospitalization ) 
is paid by the Medical Program. More 
specifically, per diem is granted under 
the following conditions: 

a. During travel to and from the 
nearest adequate medical facility. 

b. During any necessary delays 
while you await admission to a hospi- 
tal or after discharge from a hospital 
while you await return transporta- 
tion to post. If a period of convales- 
cence is prescribed after hospitaliza- 
tion, per diem is authorized for this 
time also. 

c. During period of authorized out- 
patient treatment—i.e., if treatment 
is at Government expense, per diem is 
also paid. 

d. During hospitalization—only if 
meals are not provided. 

e. To a parent attendant as long as 
the parent’s presence is required to re- 
solve medical-legal problems, to render 
psychological support during the 
child’s hospitalization, or to provide 
parental care during periods of au- 
thorized outpatient treatment. 


How about Separate Maintenance Al- 
lowance (SMA) in connection with 
medical travel? 

An employee may be eligible for 
SMA if it is anticipated that his or 
her dependent, while undergoing 
treatment away from the post of as- 
signment, will be absent for a period 
of 90 consecutive days or more. The 
90-day rule may be reduced to 30 
days when: 1) adequate medical fa- 
cilities in the area for obstetrical de- 
livery (maternity care) are not avail- 
able; or 2) dependents are detained 
in the United States for medical 
clearance. Reference to the 30-day 
rule is contained in SGTR 262.32. 
Remember, SMA and per diem can- 
not be paid for the same period. 


Are there American physicians and 
nurses working overseas for the De- 
partment of State? 

Yes. The Department has about 30 
American physicians at posts overseas 
(they have an average of 13 years in 
private practice before coming on 
board with us) and approximately 
35 American nurses, 


Is there a charge for medical services 
at Embassy Medical Units? 

No. There is no charge for their 
services. 


Am I entitled to any medical benefits 
after I separate or retire from the 
Foreign Service? 

Yes, under certain limited circum- 
stances. Public Law 90-221 allows the 
Department of State, under prescribed 
regulations, to provide post-separa- 
tion medical benefits under rigidly 
specified conditions: 

a. The illness or injury must have 
been incurred abroad and; 

b. The illness or injury must re- 
quire hospitalization and; 

c. A medical examination must be 
completed before separation and; 

d. It must be proved that inequity 
or acute hardship would result if the 
Government denied payment. 


Since the Department of State has a 
comprehensive medical program, why 
should I elect to take private health 
and medical insurance? 

The medical benefits of the State 
Department Program are by no means 
comprehensive. For example, you are 
not covered for illness or injury in- 
curred while you are in the United 
States. Even when you are abroad, 
outpatient treatment and obstetrical 
care are not covered. Also, to be 
eligible for health insurance after 
retirement, you must maintain con- 
tinuous enrollment during employ- 


ment. For specific requirements please 
refer to 3 FAM 696.2-6(B). We feel 
that the low-cost Government-subsi- 
dized health insurance plans available 
to you are a valuable fringe benefit 
which you should not ignore. 


Can MED advise me as to the best 
insurance policy? 

No. We may not select or tell you 
which plan to accept. The choice of a 
plan is up to you. We will, however, 
attempt to answer questions concern- 
ing the plans and their relative cover- 
age. 


I am told that if I am hurt or become 
ill on the job, the Government takes 
full responsibility. What does this 
mean? 

You are referring to the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act 
(FECA). The FECA is a law to pro- 
vide compensation for disability and 
death, full medical care, and reha- 
bilitation services for all civilian em- 
ployees of the United States Govern- 
ment (including Foreign Service lo- 
cals) who suffer injuries or illnesses 
while in the performance of official 
duty—that is to say, your illness or 
injury must be directly related to em- 
ployment. Claims are processed by 
the Office of Workers’ Compensation 
Program, U.S. Department of Labor. 
The Act has provided relief for in- 
jured and ill Federal employees since 
its enactment in 1916, It is in effect 
a valuable assistance program which 
every Federal employee should under- 
stand. For additional information, we 
refer you to 3 FAM 689 (currently 
in amendment status as a result of 
recent amendments in September 
1974) and to the Department of 
Labor’s pamphlet CA-550, which is 
available in the Executive Support 
Section of M/MED. 


Is there anything else I should know? 

The Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Medical Services and his medical and 
executive staff stand ready to assist 
you with your medical and related 
problems. Feel free to consult with 
them either in person or by letter at 
any time. 


Fight 
Them All 


Heart Attack, Stroke 
High Blood Pressure 
Rheumatic Fever 
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Secretary’s Area 

Secretary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer and Mrs. Kissinger traveled to 
Williamsburg, Virginia, on October 
26 to greet Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat and Mrs. Sadat upon their arri- 
val in the United States. Also traveling 
with the Secretary was Under Secre- 
tary for Political Affairs Joseph J. 
Sisco. Secretary Kissinger accom- 
panied President Gerald Ford to 
Jacksonville, Florida, for a meeting 
with President Sadat November 2. 

On November 11, Secretary Kis- 
singer flew to Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, to address the World Affairs 
Council. Mrs. Kissinger accompanied 
her husband on the trip. Supporting 
staff from the Secretary’s immediate 
office were L. Paul Bremer, III, Bon- 
nie Kuhr and N. Bonnie Long. Also 
traveling with the Secretary was Am- 
bassador Robert Anderson of Press Re- 
lations (S/PRS). 

Secretary Kissinger accompanied 
President Ford to the Economic Sum- 
mit in Paris November 15-17. Travel- 
ling with the Secretary from his per- 
sonal staff were Alvin P. Adams, 
James P. Covey, M. Christine Vick 
and Bonnie Kuhr. Also accompanying 
the Secretary were Janet G. Buechel, 
Eric D. Newsom, Peter R. Reams and 
Treava A. Whitted of the Secretariat 
Staff (S/S-S). 

The Secretary flew to Detroit 
November 24 to address the Economic 
Club of Detroit. Supporting staff from 
the Secretary's immediate office were 
Alvin P. Adams, Carol Ecklund and 
N. Bonnie Long. Also accompanying 
the Secretary was Ambassador Ander- 
son, S/PRS. 

Suzanne Ben Aida is a new member 
of the Office of the Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs (P). 

Jeffrey V. S. Millington has as- 
sumed the duties of Staff Assistant in 
the Office of the Counselor (C). 

Sarah Moore Stewart has joined the 
Policy Planning Staff (S/P). 

Lewis R. MacFarlane has assumed 
the duties of Deputy Director for Op- 
erations in the Operations Center (S/ 
S-O). 

Sandra A. Smith has joined the 
Executive Office of the Executive Sec- 
retariat (S/S-EX) as Assistant Person- 
nel Officer. 

Robert P. Myers, Assistant Coor- 
dinator in the Office of the Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary and Coor- 
dinator for Combatting Terrorism (S/ 
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ACTIVITIES 


BOARD I—Members of Selection Board | were sworn in November 10 in Deputy Secretary 
Robert S. Ingersoll’s office. Shown, left to right, are: George S. Vest, Director, Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs; Ambassador to Poland Richard T. Davies; Deputy Secretary Inger- 
soll; Dr. Donald E. Syvrud, Department of the Treasury; Dr. Ruth M. Adams, Vice President, 
Dartmouth College; and Ambassador Marshall Green, Chairman of Board I. 


CCT), addressed students attending 
the USAF Foreign Internal Defense 
Course on October 29 on the subject of 
terrorism. 

Edward Hurwitz, formerly Political 
Counselor in Seoul, has joined the 
staff of S/CCT as Deputy Coordinator. 

Dale E. Good, Special Assistant to 
the Secretary and Coordinator of In- 
ternational Labor Affairs, was a 
member of the U.S. Delegation at the 
Sth Inter-American Ministers of Labor 
Conference, held November 21-28 in 
Guatemala City. 

John H. Trattner, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Press Relations (S/ 
PRS), was in Paris November 14—17 to 
assist Ronald Nessen, White House 
Press Secretary, at the Economic 
Summit meeting. 

James M. Wilson, Jr., Coordinator 
for Humanitarian Affairs (D/HA), 
traveled to Hong Kong, Thailand, Is- 
rael, Greece, Italy and Switzerland for 
a review of refugee situations and as- 
sistance programs, November 2-19. In 
Geneva, Mr. Wilson served as U.S. 
Representative at the annual meetings 
of the Council and Executive Commit- 
tee of the intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for European Migration. He was 
joined in Geneva by George Warren, 
Jr., of D/HA:ORM. 

On November 17 and 18, James L. 
Carlin, Deputy Coordinator for Ref- 
ugee and Migration Affairs, traveled 


to New York, accompanied by Law- 
rence Dawson of D/HA:ORM, to serve 
on the U.S. Delegation to the UN 
General Assembly’s Third Committee 
during discussion of the past year’s ac- 
tivities of the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees. 

Patricia A Schmid has joined the 
Office of the Interagency Task Force 
on the Law of the Sea (D/LOS). 

Stuart S. Janney, III, has assumed 
the duties of Attorney-Adviser in the 
Office of Management Operations 
(M/MO). 


Administration 

Regional Communications Officers 
(RCO) Edward L. Peters, Nairobi; 
William V. Callihan, Accra; Charles 
R. Rambo, Washington; Roy E. 
Hylaman, Manila; Sam Spector, 
Bonn; and Robert P. Richardson, Bei- 
rut, attended the annual conference 
held by the Office of Communications 
(OC) in Washington November 3-14 
on current administrative and opera- 
tional policies, plans and operations 
affecting their areas. 

In addition to conferring with their 
counterpart area operations officers 
and with OC division, staff and pro- 
gram chiefs, the RCO’s met with John 
M. Thomas, Assistant Secretary for 
Administration; with Department offi- 
cials of INR, PER, SY and ISO, and 
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When you are in the United States 
and need hospitalization for an over- 
seas related illness or injury, you can 
obtain authorization from M/MED. 
When you are overseas, the principal 
or administrative officer will issue the 
necessary authorization, 


What happens if we are in an area 
where good medical services are not 
available? 

You are eligible to travel at Govern- 
ment expense to the nearest facility 
where suitable medical care can be 
obtained, whether or not the medical 
care is at Government. expense. 

You and/or the eligible members of 
your family may be evacuated to the 
nearest suitable medical facility for 
such services as diagnosis, specialized 
examinations, emergency dental care 
and obstetrical care. 


If I am too ill to travel alone, will 
the Government pay for an attendant? 
If your condition requires it, either 
a medical or non-medical attendant 
will be authorized to accompany you. 
When a minor child is medically 
evacuated, a parent is usually desig- 
nated as “non-medical attendant.” 


Do I receive per diem during medical 
travel? 

Per diem is authorized only if the 
cost of treatment (i.e., hospitalization) 
is paid by the Medical Program. More 
specifically, per diem is granted under 
the following conditions: 

a. During travel to and from the 
nearest adequate medical facility. 

b. During any necessary delays 
while you await admission to a hospi- 
tal or after discharge from a hospital 
while you await return transporta- 
tion to post. If a period of convales- 
cence is prescribed after hospitaliza- 
tion, per diem is authorized for this 
time also. 

c. During period of authorized out- 
patient treatment—i.e., if treatment 
is at Government expense, per diem is 
also paid. 

d. During hospitalization—only if 
meals are not provided. 

e. To a parent attendant as long as 
the parent’s presence is required to re- 
solve medical-legal problems, to render 
psychological support during — the 
child’s hospitalization, or to provide 
parental care during periods of au- 
thorized outpatient treatment. 


CS 


How about Separate Maintenance Al- 
lowance (SMA) in connection with 
medical travel? 

An employee may be eligible for 
SMA if it is anticipated that his or 
her dependent, while undergoing 
treatment away from the post of as- 
signment, will be absent for a period 
of 90 consecutive days or more. The 
90-day rule may be reduced to 30 
days when: 1) adequate medical fa- 
cilities in the area for obstetrical de- 
livery (maternity care) are not avail- 
able; or 2) dependents are detained 
in the United States for medical 
clearance. Reference to the 30-day 
rule is contained in SGTR 262.32. 
Remember, SMA and per diem can- 
not be paid for the same period. 


Are there American physicians and 
nurses working overseas for the De- 
partment of State? 

Yes. The Department has about 30 
American physicians at posts overseas 
(they have an average of 13 years in 
private practice before coming on 
board with us) and approximately 
35 American nurses. 


Is there a charge for medical services 
at Embassy Medical Units? 

No. There is no charge for their 
services. 


Am I entitled to any medical benefits 
after I separate or retire from the 
Foreign Service? 

Yes, under certain limited circum- 
stances. Public Law 90-221 allows. the 
Department of State, under prescribed 
regulations, to provide post-separa- 
tion medical benefits under rigidly 
specified conditions: 

a. The illness or injury must have 
been incurred abroad and; 

b. The illness or injury must re- 
quire hospitalization and; 

c. A medical examination must be 
completed before separation and; 

d. It must be proved that inequity 
or acute hardship would result if the 
Government denied payment. 


Since the Department of State has a 
comprehensive medical program, why 
should I elect to take private health 
and medical insurance? 

The medical benefits of the State 
Department Program are by no means 
comprehensive. For example, you are 
not covered for illness or injury in- 
curred while you are in the United 
States. Even when you are abroad, 
outpatient treatment and obstetrical 
care are not covered. Also, to be 
eligible for health insurance after 
retirement, you must maintain con- 
tinuous enrollment during employ- 


ment, For 


ific requirements please 
refer to 3 


AM 696.2-6(B). We feel 


that the low-cost Government-subsi- 
dized health insurance plans available 
to you are a valuable fringe benefit 
which you should not ignore. 


Can MED advise me as to the best 
insurance policy? 

No. We may not select or tell you 
which plan to accept. The choice of a 
plan is up to you. We will, however, 
attempt to answer questions concern- 
ing the plans and their relative cove-- 
age. 


I am told that if I am hurt or become 
ill on the job, the Government takes 
full responsibility, What does this 
mean? 

You are referring to the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act 
(FECA). The FECA is a law to pro- 
vide compensation for disability and 
death, full medical care, and reha- 
bilitation ser ‘ices for all civilian em- 
ployees of the United States Govern- 
ment (including Foreign Service lo- 
cals) who suffer injuries or illnesses 
while in the performance of official 
duty—that is to say, your illness or 
injury must be directly related to em- 
ployment. Claims are processed by 
the Office of Workers’ Compensation 
Program, U.S. Department of Labor. 
The Act has provided relief for in- 
jured and ill Federal employees since 
its enactment in 1916, It is in effect 
a valuable assistance program which 
every Federal employee should under- 
stand. For additional information, we 
refer you to 3 FAM 689 (currently 
in amendment status as a result of 
recent amendments in September 
1974) and to the Department of 
Labor’s pamphlet CA-550, which is 
available in the Executive Support 
Section of M/MED. 


Is there anything else I should know? 

The Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Medical Services and his medical and 
executive staff stand ready to assist 
you with your medical and related 
problems. Feel free to consult with 
them either in person or by letter at 
any time. 
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Secretary’s Area 


Secretary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer and Mrs. Kissinger traveled to 
Williamsburg, Virginia, on October 
26 to greet Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat and Mrs. Sadat upon their arri- 
val in the United States. Also traveling 
with the Secretary was Under Secre- 
tary for Political Affairs Joseph J. 
Sisco. Secretary Kissinger accom- 
panied President Gerald Ford to 
Jacksonville, Florida, for a meeting 
with President Sadat November 2. 

On November 11, Secretary Kis- 
singer flew to Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, to address the World Affairs 
Council. Mrs. Kissinger accompanied 
her husband on the trip. Supporting 
staff from the Secretary’s immediate 
office were L. Paul Bremer, III, Bon- 
nie Kuhr and N. Bonnie Long. Also 
traveling with the Secretary was Am- 
bassador Robert Anderson of Press Re- 
lations (S/PRS). 

Secretary Kissinger accompanied 
President Ford to the Economic Sum- 
mit in Paris November 15-17. Travel- 
ling with the Secretary from his per- 
sonal staff were Alvin P. Adams, 
James P. Covey, M. Christine Vick 
and Bonnie Kuhr. Also accompanying 
the Secretary were Janet G. Buechel, 
Eric D. Newsom, Peter R. Reams and 
Treava A. Whitted of the Secretariat 
Staff (S/S-S). 

The Secretary flew to Detroit 
November 24 to address the Economic 
Club of Detroit. Supporting staff from 
the Secretary’s immediate office were 
Alvin P. Adams, Carol Ecklund and 
N. Bonnie Long. Also accompanying 
the Secretary was Ambassador Ander- 
son, S/PRS. 

Suzanne Ben Aida is a new member 
of the Office of the Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs (P). 

Jeffrey V. S. Millington has as- 
sumed the duties of Staff Assistant in 
the Office of the Counselor (C). 

Sarah Moore Stewart has joined the 
Policy Planning Staff (S/P). 

Lewis R. MacFarlane has assumed 
the duties of Deputy Director for Op- 
erations in the Operations Center (S/ 
S-O). 

Sandra A. Smith has joined the 
Executive Office of the Executive Sec- 
retariat (S/S-EX) as Assistant Person- 
nel Officer. 

Robert P. Myers, Assistant Coor- 
dinator in the Office of the Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary and Coor- 
dinator for Combatting Terrorism (S/ 
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BOARD I—Members of Selection Board | were sworn in November 10 in Deputy Secretary 
Robert S. Ingersoll’s office. Shown, left to right, are: George S. Vest, Director, Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs; Ambassador to Poland Richard T. Davies; Deputy Secretary Inger- 
soll; Dr. Donald E. Syvrud, Department of the Treasury; Dr. Ruth M. Adams, Vice President, 
Dartmouth College; and Ambassador Marshall Green, Chairman of Board I. 


CCT), addressed students attending 
the USAF Foreign Internal Defense 
Course on October 29 on the subject of 
terrorism. 

Edward Hurwitz, formerly Political 
Counselor in Seoul, has joined the 
staff of S/CCT as Deputy Coordinator. 

Dale E. Good, Special Assistant to 
the Secretary and Coordinator of In- 
ternational Labor Affairs, was a 
member of the U.S. Delegation at the 
Sth Inter-American Ministers of Labor 
Conference, held November 21-28 in 
Guatemala City. 

John H. Trattner, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Press Relations (S/ 
PRS), was in Paris November 14-17 to 
assist Ronald Nessen, White House 
Press Secretary, at the Economic 
Summit meeting. 

James M. Wilson, Jr., Coordinator 
for Humanitarian Affairs (D/HA), 
traveled to Hong Kong, Thailand, Is- 
rael, Greece, Italy and Switzerland for 
a review of refugee situations and as- 
sistance programs, November 2-19. In 
Geneva, Mr. Wilson served as U.S. 
Representative at the annual meetings 
of the Council and Executive Commit- 
tee of the intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for European Migration. He was 
joined in Geneva by George Warren, 
Jr., of D/HA:ORM. 

On November 17 and 18, James L. 
Carlin, Deputy Coordinator for Ref- 
ugee and Migration Affairs, traveled 


to New York, accompanied by Law- 
rence Dawson of D/HA:ORM, to serve 
on the U.S. Delegation to the UN 
General Assembly’s Third Committee 
during discussion of the past year’s ac- 
tivities of the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees. 

Patricia A Schmid has joined the 
Office of the Interagency Task Force 
on the Law of the Sea (D/LOS). 

Stuart S. Janney, III, has assumed 
the duties of Attorney-Adviser in the 
Office of Management Operations 
(M/MO). 


Administration 


Regional Communications Officers 
(RCO) Edward L. Peters, Nairobi; 
William V. Callihan, Accra; Charles 
R. Rambo, Washington; Roy E. 


Hylaman, Manila; Sam Spector, 
Bonn; and Robert P. Richardson, Bei- 
rut, attended the annual conference 
held by the Office of Communications 
(OC) in Washington November 3—14 
on current administrative and opera- 
tional policies, plans and operations 
affecting their areas. 

In addition to conferring with their 
counterpart area operations officers 
and with OC division, staff and pro- 
gram chiefs, the RCO’s met with John 
M. Thomas, Assistant Secretary for 
Administration; with Department offi- 
cials of INR, PER, SY and ISO, and 
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with representatives of the interna- 
tional record communications carriers 
and communications equipment con- 
tracting firms. They also met in joint 
sessions with Regional Security 
Supervisors and Regional Diplomatic 
Courier Officers. 

Thomas J. Fitzpatrick has assumed 
the position of Executive Officer for 
OC replacing Eugene S. Szopa, now 
Executive Director for the Office of 
the Legal Adviser. 

Howard F. Wald transferred to 
OC/EX from Tehran as Deputy Execu- 
tive Officer. 

Other Foreign Service employees 
transferring from overseas to OC in- 
clude: John R. Taylor, Madrid to 
OC/T; Milton Cochran, Berlin to 
OC/T; William H. LeBrane, Bonn to 
OC/T; and Earl P. Satterfield, Bonn to 
OC/PE. 

Ronald J. Ryder, a new Foreign 
Service employee, entered on duty 
with OC/PE as a Communications 
Technician. 

Diane J. Howard transferred to 
OC/EX from PPT. 

Communications Specialist Emmett 
O’Brien completed a four-week course 
in equipment installation standards 
and procedures at Lackland Air Force 
Base, Texas. 

Communications Electronics Offi- 
cers Lewis J. Heidel, John R. Miller, 
Wendell C. Payne, Douglas P. Rabie 
and John L. Watson began a five-week 
course in radio equipment mainte- 
nance being conducted in the Depart- 
ment by the equipment manufacturer’s 
representatives. 

Foreign Service secretaries Anne 
M. Casella, assigned to Wellington; 


nN 


Mary F. Meyer, Department; Bonnie 
J. Pates, Bangui; and Kathryn E. San- 
ders, Tangier; began the four-week 
course in Communications and Rec- 
ords Operations which will prepare 
them for relief C&R duties. 

Robert N. Liebau, chief, Systems 
Section, Communications Center Di- 
vision (OC/T), attended the National 
Communications Security Course at 
the National Cryptologic School, Ft. 
Meade, Maryland, for two weeks. 

Communications and Records Offi- 
cers Raul Holguin, Wayne F. Ubrich 
and Thelma R. Berry attended a one- 
week course in the Supervisor’s Role 
in Equal Employment Opportunity at 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for Se- 
curity Victor H. Dikeos delivered 
welcoming remarks to Regional Secu- 
rity Supervisors attending a seminar 
held in the Department November 
10-14. 

Newly appointed Security Officers 
in the Investigations Division are Her- 
bert H. Markle, Thomas E. 
McKeever, Robert L. Borchert, 
Wayne S. Rychak, Kenneth S. 
McGuire, Michael A. Williams, Dale 
C. Morris, Peter N. Morelli, David A. 
Akerman, Kenneth J. Kellner and 
Neal M. Cheever, assigned to the 
Washington Field Office. 

Newly appointed Technical Security 
Officers assigned to Washington are 
Darryl D. DaHarb, Charles P. Hurley, 
Alfred H. McGlinchey and Robert A. 
Bryan. 

Other new SY appointments in- 
clude: Lisa Lawrence, Typist, SY/EX; 
Donna M. Harley, Secretary, SY/ 
PT&T; Antoinette E. Wells, Typist, 


SY/EX/RSB; Barbara J. Smith, Secre- 
tary, and Denise M. Bartley, Typist, 
SY/FO; John Hardin, Typist, SY/T; 
Joan G. Roberts, Typist, SY/I/WFO; 
and Sandra T. Samori, Typist, SY/I/ 
SFFO. 

Additional personnel changes in SY 
include: Douglas K. Stevens, Jr., as- 
signed to the Office of the Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary following his return 
from Nassau; Frances Kasey, Secre- 
tary, reassigned to SY/EX; Spencer 
W. Brown, Security Officer, assigned 
to SY/SAS following his return from 
Bucharest; John T. Kelly, John T. 
Sheely, Anthony J. Walters, Charles 
R. Thomas, Thomas H. McDonnell 
and Francis J. Cunningham, Jr., all 
assigned to SY/P&T/MTT; Glenn I. 
Allen, Robert F. Ottwiller and Wayne 
L. Combs, reassigned to SY/I/WFO as 
Unit Supervisors; and Jarvis P. Pente- 
cost, transferred to the Employee Se- 
curity Branch from the Applicant 
Branch replacing Mr. Allen. 

Also, William E. Marsden, Jr., 
SY/I, assigned to Pretoria as Regional 
Security Officer\(RSO); David L. 
Tanner, assigned to Buenos Aires as 
RSO; Leonard A. Dillard, to Lisbon as 
RSO; Andrew W. Koritko, to Amman 
as RSO; Peter F. Spalding to New 
Delhi as RSO; Bernd W. Schaumburg, 
to Tehran as RSO; Alan Golacinski; 
Arthur Hanrehan, John Dugan and 
Stanley Bielinski of SY/I, all reas- 
signed to SY/FO; James R. Donovan, 
from SY/I/WFO to SY/I/LAFO; 
Joseph A. McNulty, from SY/P&T to 
SY/I/MFO; and Bonnie Bailey, as- 
signed to SY/FOI following her return 
from Sydney. 

Glenn R. Rankin has returned after 
two months absence during which time 
he was assigned to the Special Agents 
Course, as well as detailed to the Pro- 
tective Service. 

Michael E. Fenton has returned to 
work after being out for an operation. 

Twana Monroe has been attending 
the Intermediate Shorthand Course. 

Lawrence Burrell and Cyril Murom- 
cew of the Language Services Division 
(OPR/LS) went to Geneva to bolster 
the OPR/LS Russian language com- 
plement there for the duration of the 
Standing Consultative Committee 
talks and returned to Washington at 
the end of October after their six 
weeks’ detail. 

The ECE International Seminar on 
Desulfurization of Fuels and Combus- 
tion Gases met in the Department, 


November 11-17, assisted by OPR/LS 
interpreters Sam Maggio, Alec 
Toumayan and Dimitry Zarechnak and 
three contract interpreters. Jorge Perez 
of the LS Translating Branch headed 
up the translating contingent com- 
posed mostly of contractors except for 


CITED—Harvey A. Buffalo, Jr., General Service Officer in Bonn, was recently presented 
the Superior Honor Award for his “outstanding service” in his previous assignment as 
General Services Officer in OPR/GS. Mr. Buffalo was cited for “coordinating all administra- 
tive support activities for the various state visits of two U.S. Presidents between 1970 and 
1975 to more than 30 countries,” as well as a wide variety of other official travel. Leamon 
R. Hunt, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Administration, left, extends congratulations as 
John M. Thomas, Assistant Secretary for Administration, looks on. 
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Alexis Obolensky, who was in charge 
of the Russian translations, and Alli- 
son Rodgers, staff translator and Rus- 
sian typist. Theodore H. Leon, Chief, 
OPRILS, served as Language Services 
Officer. 

On November 12-14 Peter 
Afanasenko and two contractors inter- 
preted for the equally technical U.S./ 
U.S.S.R. Fast Breeder Reactor Semi- 
nar held under OES and ERDA au- 
spices. The following week, 
November 17-21, Mr. Afanasenko as- 
sisted the U.S./Soviet Aviation Talks 
in the Department. 

OPR/LS Russian specialist Galina 
Tunik spent the first two weeks of 
November back in Washington but had 
to return to the Moscow negotiations 
on Peaceful Nuclear Explosions on 
November 17. 

OPR/LS shorthand reporters Arnold 
Cohn, Carl Eubank, Wylma James, 
Alvin Mills and Wendell Thiers were 
involved in reporting the various func- 
tions connected with the recent Egyp- 
tian state visit, including press confer- 
ences and signing of the Treaty on Nu- 
clear Energy on November 5. They 
also were called upon to make ver- 
batim transcripts of the Secretary's 
testimony before the House Select 
Committee on Intelligence. 

Neil Seidenman of OPR/LS inter- 
preted on November 3 for a meeting of 
former Italian Prime Minister An- 
dreotti, now Minister of the Budget, 
with the Secretary and his lunch with 
Speaker of the House Carl Albert. On 
November 10 he assisted the Italian 
Minister of Transportation at meetings 
with DOT Secretary William T. Cole- 
man, Jr. 


FOR OVERSEAS SERVICE—Meritorious 
Honor Awards were presented recently to 
Robert C. Perry, right, and Edward W. Lollis 
of the Bureau of African Affairs. Mr. Perry 
was cited for his service in Asmara while Mr. 
Lollis was honored for his work while as- 
signed to Lagos. 


OPR/LS interpreter examiners 
Sophia Porson, Tony Hervas, Cyril 
Muromcew and Stephanie van 
Reigersberg alternated in New York 
for two weeks of intensive testing of 
carefully prescreened interpreter 
applicants, November 10-21. 

OPR/LS Japanese interpreter Bill 
Fukuda was in Tokyo for the DEA 
narcotics training course November 
17-28. The combined efforts of 
OPR/LS translators Betty Perkins, 
Jorge Perez, Mary Stuart Sierra, Wil- 
lem Daniels and Tony Sierra were re- 
sponsible for translating on an ‘‘im- 
mediate’’ basis for D/LOS the lengthy 
Mexican declaration establishing a 
200-mile Exclusive Economic Zone 
off the coast of Mexico. OPR/LS 
German interpreters Gisela Marcus 
and Harry Obst and two contractors 
handled the U.S.-FRG Education 
Equivalency Talks for CU on 
November 17 and 18. 


Mary Carol Wolters joined OPR/LS 
at the end of October, bolstering the 
Division’s French resources. 

Albert Jackson, press operator in 
the Publishing and Reproduction Divi- 
sion’s (PBR) Plant, has recently re- 
ceived an Outstanding Performance 
Rating. 

William Moore, also a press 
operator in PBR’s Plant, received the 
OPR Employee of the Month Award 
for September 1975. 


African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Nathaniel Davis 
presented a Meritorious Honor Award 
to Edward W. Lollis in recognition of 
his outstanding performance while 
serving in Lagos, Nigeria. Ambas- 
sador Davis also presented a 25-year 
Length of Service Award to Robert S. 
Barrett. 

Lewis M. White, Commercial 
Coordinator, Office of Economic Pol- 
icy, AF, has just completed a visit 
sponsored by the Business Council for 
International Understanding. His con- 
sultations with U .S. companies took 
place October 6-10. 

Robert F. Andrew, who recently re- 
turned from Zaire where he served as 
Political Officer, is now Acting Direc- 
tor of the Office of Central African Af- 
fairs replacing Walter L. Cutler who 
was recently Ambassador to Zaire. 

James W. Spain has been named 
Ambassador to Tanzania. 

Ambassadors recently in the De- 
partment on consultation included: 
David B. Bolen, Botswana, Maseru, 
Gaborone and Lesotho; Edward S. Lit- 
tle, Chad; and Nancy V. Rawls, Togo, 


Members of Special Agents Class IX pose for a group photo with some Office of Security staff members. Left to right are: P. Cassidy, S. 
Kelly, P. Morelli, W. Rychak, R. Williams, M. Woods, T. O'Reilly, P. Bergin, E. Wood, R. Brown, A. Baysden, R. Gannon, W. Adams, D. 
Ravenscroft, M. Sucher, M. Williams, K. Hill, R. Jenkins, N. Kreiger, Deputy Assistant Secretary Victor Dikeos, B. McFarland, F. Juni, D. 
Arabian, N. Cheever, J. Sartain, H. Markle, T. McKeever, D. Morris, B. Indahi, J. Wilson, K. McGuire, C. Disney, J. McPoland and Lt. Penn. 
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who was in the Department serving on 
a Selection Board. 

W. Beverly Carter, former Ambas- 
sador to Tanzania, has returned to the 
Department. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


An ACDA delegation is participat- 
ing in the disarmament debates at the 
United Nations General Assembly in 
New York. The delegation is led by 
Ambassador Joseph Martin, Jr., and 
includes Walker Givan, Donald Black 
and David Thompson, all of the Inter- 
national Relations Bureau. 

Director Fred C. Ikle testified on 
November 5 before the Subcommittee 
on International Security and Scien- 
tific Affairs on nuclear proliferation. 
Dr. Ikle also addressed the Milwaukee 
Institute of World Affairs on 
November 24 on nuclear proliferation; 
spoke to a meeting of insurance execu- 
tives at the First National City Bank of 
New York on November 19; and 
briefed the Canadian National Defense 
College class, on arms control issues, 
when it visited the Department on 
November 20. 

Dr. Ikle visited London, Paris, 
Frankfurt, and Bonn, as well as other 
European cities and military installa- 
tions, from November 27 through De- 
cember 5, to consult with U.S. and 
host country officials in Europe. He 
was accompanied by Maj. Gen. K.C. 
Kaericher, Paul Wolfowitz, and Col. 
Charles E. Estes, all of ACDA. 

Pedro Sanjuan has been named the 
new Public Affairs Adviser. Mr. San- 
juan was formerly Deputy Director for 
Policy Plans in ISA (DOD) in charge 
of International Negotiations and 
Arms Control. His government career 
also includes assignments as Deputy 
Chief of Protocol and Director of sev- 
eral offices in the Department of State, 
where he worked extensively with the 
media and was involved in Congres- 
sional affairs. 

Amrom Katz, Assistant Director, 
Verification and Analysis Bureau, has 
given speeches on the following occa- 
sions recently: October 25, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, to the Fifth Youth 
Conference, University of New 
Mexico, on ‘‘Working on Your Fu- 
ture, or Getting Up in Arms Control;”’ 
November 18, luncheon address for 
Society of Photographic Scientists and 
Engineers, on ‘‘Images, Jargon, and 
Ornithology;’’ November 21, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Arms Control Sym- 
posium keynote speech; December 16, 
MIT Seminar on Arms Control, on 
‘*Verification;’’ December 17, Mili- 
tary Operations Research Society ban- 
quet address, on ‘‘Scientific 
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PUBLIC SERVICE AWARD—Ambassador 
and former Secretary of the Army Stanley R. 
Resor, U.S. Representative to the MBFR, is 
shown receiving the George Catlett Mar- 
shall Award for Distinguished Public Service 
at the annual Association of the U.S. Army 
Marshall Award Dinner. Previous recipients 
of the award include Secretary Kissinger, 
Ambassadors Henry Cabot Lodge and 
Ellsworth Bunker, and Gen. Omar Bradley. 


Decision-Making: Fiction, Fraction, 
and Friction.”’ 

James Malone, General Counsel, 
addressed a symposium funded by the 
Colorado Humanities Program, Uni- 
versity of Colorado Medical Center, 
Denver, on November 21. 

James R. Shea, NWT/WT, gave a 
presentation on comprehensive nu- 
clear test ban issues to the UN Associ- 
ation in New York on October 30. 

Dr. Byron Doenges gave a briefing 
at Duquesne University on November 
20 on the progress made over the years 
in the arms control and disarmament 
field. 

Priscilla Clapp was Co-Chairman of 
a panel on East Asia at the Student 
Conference on U.S. Affairs at West 
Point, N.Y., November 22. She also 
participated in a seminar on the 
Panama Canal on December 2 at the 
Council on Foreign Relations in New 
York. 

‘ Ralph Stuart Smith, ACDA Public 
Affairs Adviser, has transferred to the 
Department of State as Special Ad- 
viser to the Bureau of Public Affairs. 

Robert Lambert has retired after 32 
yeats of Federal service of which 14 
were spent with ACDA as Chief Histo- 
rian of the Agency. 


Director General’s Office 


Randolph Reed, formerly the 
Political/Economic Officer in Mo- 
zambique, has replaced Gilbert H. 
Sheinbaum as a Performance Evalua- 
tion Officer in PER/PE. Mr. Shein- 
baum has been assigned as DCM at 
Tananarive. 

Carmen C. Williams has moyed 


from her previous assignment in 
PCE/EPPS to the Office of Perform- 
ance Evaluation. 

Elizabeth Regan has departed 
PCE/PP for a new assignment in 
M/MO. 

Sara Nathness joined REE/BEX as a 
Deputy Examiner after completion of 
her assignment in D/LOS. 

Two members of the CDA/FS 
staff—David Dean and Charles 
Marthinsen—recently traveled abroad 
consulting with missions on personnel 
matters and explaining the new open 
assignments process. Mr. Dean visited 
several Far East posts while Mr. 
Marthinsen traveled through the Mid- 
dle East area. 

Alan Weinstein, PER/ES/LP, par- 
ticipated in the Executive Performance 
Seminar, sponsored by the Foreign 
Service Institute during the week of 
November 2. 

Classification specialist Dorothy 
Turner, PER/ES/LP, attended the 
Sixth Annual Conference of the Clas- 
sification and Compensation Society; 
which was held at the Ramada Inn in 
Rosslyn, Va., on November 7. 


The Secretariat of the Board of 
Examiners conducted its annual Train- 
ing Seminar for the Deputy Examiner 
staff, December 1-6. The initial three 
days of the Seminar took place in 
Washington and consisted chiefly of 
lectures and discussions on personnel 
interview and selection techniques. 

Guest lecturers included Dr. Sidney 
Mailick, Professor of Public Adminis- 
tration at New York University; Theo- 
dore Ryan, a consultant specializing in 
psychological interviewing; and Dr. 
Donald Grant, Personnel Manager for 
Research at AT&T. 

Dr. Erich Prien, the Board’s 
consultant, and members of the staff 
of the Educational Testing Service, the 
Board’s contractor for the written 
examination, also participated. In ad- 
dition, Edward Mattos of USIA pre- 
sented an overview of current trends in 
American cultural affairs. 

Following the Washington portion 
of the Seminar, the Deputy Examiner 
staff spent two days at Cacapon 
Lodge, West Virginia, for an intensive 
review of ongoing BEX programs and 
discussions on the forthcoming oral 
examination cycle. The Director Gen- 
eral and other representatives of the 
Department and USIA met with the 
Deputy Examiners at the off-site loca- 
tion. FSO Richard Faulk was the ac- 
tion officer in charge of arrangements 
for this year’s Seminar. 

FSO-2 Henry Mills has joined BEX 
as chairman of the administrative 
panel. Mr. Mill’s most recent assign- 
ment was Administrative Counselor in 
Beirut. 
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East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Philip C. Habib 
attended the North Atlantic Council 
Meeting in Brussels on October 29. 
On November 5, Mr. Habib partici- 
pated in bilateral talks with the French 
in Paris. He was accompanied by John 
J. Helble, his Special Assistant. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
H. Miller participated in the Lehrman 
Institute seminar on ‘‘The Premises of 
U.S. Asian Policy in the 50’s’’ in New 
York on November 13. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Lester 
E. Edmond attended the U.S.-Korea 
Economic Council dinner in New York 
on October 30. He also attended the 
Southeast Asia Development Advisory 
Group Seminar in Elkridge, Maryland, 
held on October 31 and November 1. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
H. Gleysteen, Jr., also attended the 
U.S.-Korea Economic Council dinner 
in New York. 

Burton Levin, Director for Republic 
of China Affairs (EA/ROC), addressed 
a conference on China Studies at St. 
John’s University, New York City, on 
‘**The Education and Utilization of the 
Chinese Language Officer in the De- 
partment of State.”’ 

Charles W. Freeman, Jr., Deputy 
Director of EA/ROC, addressed the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as 
well as academic and business audi- 
ences in Montana, Wyoming, Utah, 
and Oregon, on *‘U.S. China Policy”’ 
during the period October 20-25. 

Richard H. Imus, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Economic Policy 
(EA/EP), attended the 25th Consulta- 
tive Committee Meeting for Coopera- 
tive Economic Development in South 
and Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan) 
which was held in Colombo, Sri 
Lanka, November 25 to December 4. 

Charles F. Kartman, Office for 
Japanese Affairs (EA/J), spoke to 
civic groups and high school classes in 
Smyth County, Virginia, on ‘‘U.S.- 
Japan Relations,’’ November 10-12. 

Irma E. (Scotty) Posch entered on 
duty in the Bureau as secretary in the 
Executive Office (EA/EX). 

Personnel on consultation in the 
Bureau recently included Robert S. 
Dillon, Deputy Chief of Mission at 
Kuala Lumpur; Edward J. Dolezal, 
General Services Officer (GSO) at 
Bangkok, on home leave and transfer; 
Alfred Harding, IV, going as Consular 
Officer to Jakarta; Roger Burgess, 
proceeding to Peking as GSO follow- 
ing a period of Chinese language train- 
ing at FSI; George N. Mauger, III, on 
consultation with the Office of Mi- 
cronesian Status Negotiations prior to 
reporting to Saipan as Deputy Status 
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Liaison Officer; Olympia N. DiLall. , 
on home leave and return from Hong 
Kong as Budget & Fiscal Officer; and 
Anthony Burgess, here prior to as- 


signment to Wellington as GSO. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Thomas O. En- 
ders spoke to the St. Louis Council on 
World Affairs October 22 and partici- 
pated in the Tenth Annual Baconian 
Dialogue in Minneapolis on the fol- 
lowing day. 

Mr. Enders testified before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee 
November 11 on the extension of the 
International Wheat Agreement. On 
the same day he addressed the Brook- 
ings Roundtable Luncheon on U.S. 
foreign economic policy, as well as 
the Executive Diplomat Seminar. On 
November 13 he spoke before the 
Brookings Institution’s Conference for 
Business Executives on Federal Gov- 
ernment Operations on ‘*An Executive 
View of Foreign Policy.’’ 

Mr. Enders attended the Economic 
Summit held at Rambouillet, France, 
November 15-17, and headed the U.S. 
Delegation to the Paris meeting on the 
Governing Board of the International 
Energy Agency, November 19-20. On 
November 21, he addressed a pe- 


troleum seminar sponsored by Salo- 
mon Brothers in London on ‘‘The Oil 
Problem: The Next Step.’’ 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Julius 
L. Katz testified on October 23, before 
the Subcommittee on International 
Economic Policy of the House Com- 
mittee on International Relations on 
the subject of international economic 
policy. On November 6 he went to 
London where he chaired the U.S. 
Delegation to the negotiations in the 
International Coffee Council. He also 
participated in the U.S./Economic 
Community consultations in Wash- 
ington November 18 and 19. 

E. Allan Wendt, Director, Office of 
International Commodities, was U.S. 
Representative at a meeting in Paris of 
the OECD High Level Group on 
Commodities, November 4—6. The 
Group pursued its discussions of 
commodity issues. From Paris Mr. 
Wendt went to London, November 
7-11, in connection with negotiations 
for a new Coffee Agreement. 

Stephen Bosworth, Director of 
Fuels and Energy (FSE), attended a 
meeting of the International Energy 
Agency’s Standing Group of Long 
Term Cooperation in Paris, October 
27-30. The meeting finalized plans for 
a long-term cooperative energy pro- 
gram for review by the IEA Governing 
Board. 


ae 
ZAGREB—Ambassador to Yugoslavia Laurence H. Silberman, center, explains the latest 
U.S. photographic equipment to President Josip Broz Tito, right, and Zdravko Marusic, 
Director of Foreign Exhibitions, at the recent international Zagreb Fall Fair. Mrs. Jovanka 


Broz Tito is peeking over the Ambassador's shoulder. Yugoslav officials showed great 
interest in the technology displayed in the USIA exhibit. (TANJUG Photo.) 
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Lawrence Raicht, Deputy Director 
of FSE, and Marion Creekmore at- 
tended Prepcon II in Paris. Prepcon II 
finalized arrangements for the Confer- 
ence on International Economic Coop- 
eration, scheduled to be held in Paris 
December 16 and 17. 

Other FSE members traveling to 
Paris recently included Richard Mar- 
tin, Chief of Consumer Country Af- 
fairs, who attended two meetings of 
the IEA Standing Group on 
Emergency Questions. David Wilson 
attended October and November meet- 
ings of the Standing Group on Oil 
Markets. Wilson Riley was a U.S. 
Government Observer at a meeting of 
the IEA Industry Advisory Board, Oc- 
tober 22-31. Dan Hickey was the FSE 
representative at a meeting, November 
12 and 13, which concerned itself with 
accelerated development of indigen- 
ous energy sources. 

Mary Wroblewski, a secretary in 
FSE, has a display of posters in the of- 
fice commemorating the Bicentennial 
and the role of Polish-Americans in 
the American Revolution and in 
American society. The posters were 
provided by the American Council of 
Polish Cultural Clubs. 

Charles Angevine, Chief of Fibers 
and Textiles, together with officials 
frum the Office of the Special Trade 
Representative, Labor and Commerce, 
participated in textile discussions with 
Japan, Thailand, the Republic of 
China, South Korea and Hong Kong 
from September 22 to October 10. 

fhe International Rubber Group’s 
24th Assembly was held in Jakarta Oc- 
tober 28-31. William Polik, Industrial 
and Strategic Materials Division, led 
the U.S. Delegation. General rubber 
issues were discussed. 

U.S.-Tunisia Joint Commission 
meetings were held in Tunis October 


VISITOR—While in Washington on a CU International Visitor Program grant, Polish Minis- 
ter of Agriculture Kazimierz Barcikowski called on Deputy Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll. 
Shown, seated left to right, are Polish Ambassador Witold Trampczynski, the Minister's 


17-20. Joel W. Biller, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Commercial and 
Special Bilateral Affairs, participated 
in the meetings. 

Mr. Biller, who is also Acting Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for Transporta- 
tion and Telecommunications, headed 
the U.S. Delegation to the Inter- 
governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization Ninth Assembly, which 
took place in London November 1-6. 

EB and the Bureau of Public Affairs 
hosted an Executive Diplomat Seminar 
November 11 and 12. Twenty-nine 
business executives at the vice presi- 
dent level participated. Speakers dur- 
ing the seminar included Under Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs Charles W. 
Robinson, Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs William D. 
Rogers, and EB Assistant Secretary 
Enders. The seminars are one of the 
Department’s more important means 
for exchanging ideas with the business 
community. A reception was held the 
evening of November 11 at which De- 
partment officers had an opportunity 
to meet informally with the visiting 
businessmen. William Rau and Stan- 
ley Harris of the Office of Commercial 
Affairs in EB and C. Woods Vest, Jr., 
from PA were coordinators. 

The UNCTAD Group of Experts on 
Restrictive Business Practices met Oc- 
tober 20-24. Walter Lockwood, Dep- 
uty Director, Office of Business Prac- 
tices, was on the delegation which dis- 
cussed various proposals for agree- 
ments in the international anti-trust 
field. He also served as U.S. Repre- 
sentative to an OECD meeting in Paris 
October 27-29, which considered 
guidelines for transfer of technology. 

Carl W. Schmidt, Director, Office 
of International Trade, co-chaired the 
U.S. Delegation for consultations in 
Washington October 14-16 and 


interpreter Tomasz Lonc, Minister Barcikowski, and the Deputy Secretary. 
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November | 1—13 with the Government 
of Spain concerning Spain’s eligibility 
for designation as a beneficiary of the 
U.S. Generalized System of Prefer- 
ences. Robert T. Banque of the Gen- 
eral Commercial Policy Division was a 
member of the delegation. 

On November 20, Matthew 
Lorimer, Deputy Director, Office of 
East-West Trade, spoke at the Com- 
merce Department on U.S. trade pol- 
icy toward Eastern European coun- 
tries. The meeting was attended by li- 
censing executives involved in trade in 
advanced technology with Eastern 
Europe. 

New employees in the Bureau in- 
clude John Dawson on the Planning 
Staff in IFD; Marc Wall, Staff Assist- 
ant to Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Katz; William Brew in Fibers and Tex- 
tiles; Betty Brown in the Message Cen- 
ter; and Patricia Arbuckle, Secretary 
in the Office of Investment Affairs. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John Rich- 
ardson, Jr., hosted a luncheon in the 
Department on October 14 for the 
East-West Center Executive Commit- 
tee. The East-West Center, which was 
incorporated on July 1, was formerly 
operated by the University of Hawaii 
under a grant-in-aid agreement with 
CU as the Center for Cultural and 
Technical Interchange Between East 
and West. At the luncheon Mr. 
Richardson underlined Department 
support for the new corporation. 

On October 20 and 21 Mr. 
Richardson gave the opening remarks 
and chaired the U.S. delegation to a 
meeting in the Department of the Joint 
U.S.-Mexico Commission on Cultural 
Cooperation. Deputy Foreign Minister 
Jose Gallastegui, Chairman of the 
Mexican delegation, presented a book 
on Mexican Pre-Colombian art to Mr. 
Richardson after the meeting. 

On November 3 Mr. Richardson 
welcomed participants in the first 
Multi-Regional Project on Administra- 
tion of the Arts. The nine participants 
in this program included performing 
artists, music directors, administrators 
of cultural centers, and government 
officials. Their visit, which covered 
30 days of travel and seminars, is one 
of a series of multi-regional projects 
sponsored by CU under authority of 
the Fulbright-Hays Act. 

Mr. Richardson addressed guests at 
a luncheon on November 12, hosted 
jointly by the American Association of 
State Colleges and Universities and 
the International Association of Uni- 
versity Presidents in Boston. Mr. 
Richardson spoke on ‘‘International 
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Goals of Higher Education,’’ which 
was the theme of a panel session held 
during the luncheon. 

Mr. Richardson spoke at the Slst 
Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Educational Broadcas- 
ters in Washington on November 17. 
The Convention this year hosted the 
Third U.S.-Japan TV Program Festi- 
val, a project of CULCON—the U.S. 
Japan Conference on Cultural and 
Educational Cooperation. During the 
Convention, the Japanese delegation 
of 15 television executives exhibited 
14 Japanese T V programs for purchase 
by U.S. broadcasters or for exchange. 
That evening, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary William K. Hitchcock co-hosted 
with the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting and the Public Broad- 
casting Service a reception in honor of 
the Japanese delegation in the Van 
Buren Room of the Department. 

Also on November 17, Mr. Hitch- 
cock made the opening remarks to the 
German-American conference on 
Academic Degree Equivalency, held 
in the Deprtment. 

On October 20 Mr. Hitchcock ad- 
dressed participants in the Multi- 
Regional Project on Drug Abuse Re- 
duction meeting in Washington at the 
beginning of their U.S. tour. He ad- 
dressed a similar group on Urban Re- 
newal on November 10. 

Lee T. Stull, who has served as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary since May 
1974, has departed for an assignment 
in Manila as DCM. 

Al Fairchild has left CU, where he 
was Special Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary, for an assignment to Tehran 
as Commercial Officer. Jane Becker, 
formerly with the Office of Western 
European and Canadian Programs, has 
assumed new duties as Special Assist- 
ant. 

Robert Nichols, Deputy Director, 
Office of East Asian Programs (CU/ 
EA), accompanied a World Affairs 
Delegation, sponsored by the National 
Committee on U.S.-China Relations, 
to the People’s Republic of China, Oc- 
tober 6-23. The delegation, led by 
Cyrus Vance, toured Peking, Harbin, 
the Taching oil fields, Nanking, 
Yangchow, Wushi and Shanghai. 
While in Peking the delegation met 
with Vice Premier Teng Hsiao-ping 
and other Chinese leaders. Following 
the visit to China, Mr. Nichols visited 
Tokyo and Manila for consultations. 

Albert Ball, Chief, Northeast Asian 
Programs, CU/EA, attended the Third 
Japan-United States Editors’ Confer- 
ence, co-sponsored by the American 
and Japanese Committees on the Inter- 
national Press Institute and held at 
Wingspread, Racine, Wisconsin, 
November 2-5. He also stopped off in 
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SUPERIOR—Recent recipients of Superior 
Honor Awards in the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs were Grace More Belt, 
New York Reception Center Director, and 
Murray Zinoman, of CU/EA. 


Chicago to discuss CU programs with 
Professors J.D. Gale Johnson, Tetsuo 
Najita, and Akira Irie of the University 
of Chicago. Mr. Ball also attended the 
New York conference of the Japan 
Society on November 20 and 21, held 
as part of the U.S.-Japan Television 
Program Festival, as well as a meeting 
of the CULCON American Subcom- 
mittee on Japanese Studies. 

Daniel Newberry, Director, Office 
of Near Eastern and South Asian Pro- 
grams (CU/NEA), participated in the 
Middle East Studies Association Ninth 
Annual Meeting in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, November 19-22. 

Mr. Newberry represented the De- 
partment at the November 12 inaugu- 
ration of Daniel Boorstin as Librarian 
of Congress. The entire CU/NEA staff 
participated in a specially conducted 
tour of the Library of Congress on 
November 25. 

CU/NEA Deputy Director John T. 
Wheelock served as NEA panel chair- 
man at FSI’s Foreign Affairs Execu- 
tive Seminar, November 3-21. 

Hildegard Shishkin, Senior Program 
Officer, CU/NEA, concluded negotia- 
tions with the American Council on 
Education pertaining to plans for that 
organization to undertake a survey of 
university exchanges between Iran and 
the United States. 

Senior Program Officer Evelyn 
Barnes traveled to India November 
4-21 to tour posts and discuss program 
directions initiated by the Indo-U.S. 
Joint Subcommittee on Education and 
Culture. While there, she also in- 
spected the American Studies Re- 
search Center in Hyderabad. 

Alfred Waddell, formerly with 
USIA, has been assigned to CU/NEA 
as Program Officer for the Arabian 
Peninsula. 

Marshall Berg, Director, Office of 
African Programs (CU/AF), accom- 
panied by Program Officers Kenneth 
Chard and Glenn Carey, met on Oc- 
tober 24 with Melvin Drimmer, Direc- 
tor of the American Forum for Interna- 
tional Study, to assess the effective- 


ness of the Forum’s three CU-assisted 
projects for Fiscal Year 1975. 

James R. Wachob, Deputy Director 
of CU/AF, reviewed CU activities in 
Africa on November 13 with Arild 
Berglof, Assistant Director of the 
Swedish Institute. 

Roger S. Russell, Jr., formerly 
Branch Public Affairs Officer in 
Lubumbashi, joined CU/AF on 
November 17. Mr. Russell is respon- 
sible for CU programs in Zaire and as- 
sists in administering American 
Specialists projects. 

The U.S. Advisory Commission on 
International Educational and Cultural 
Affairs held its 79th meeting on Oc- 
tober 30. One of the items on the 
agenda was a discussion on the desira- 
bility of establishing a North-South 
Center on the pattern of the East-West 
Center in Honolulu. Congressman 
Dante B. Fascell (D.-Fla.), who at- 
tended the meeting, offered to have 
the subject investigated by the Interna- 
tional Political and Military Affairs 
Sub-Committee of the House Commit- 
tee on International Relations, of 
which he is the Chairman. 

As another item on the agenda, the 
Commission heard from Dr. Rem V. 
Khoklov, the Rector of Moscow Uni- 
versity, who was in the United States 
on a CU International Visitor grant. 
Rector Khoklov described his visit to 
13 American campuses and stated that 
the University of Moscow was pre- 
pared to enter into institution-to- 
institution relationships with Ameri- 
can universities. 

Executive officers representing bi- 
national Fulbright-Hays Commissions 
in 19 countries of Western Europe, 
Yugoslavia and Israel participated in a 
conference in Washington November 
10-14. They met with CU officers, 
members of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, representatives of the 
Council for International Exchange of 
Scholars, the Institute of International 
Education, the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and university and educational 
administrators. On this occasion, As- 
sistant Secretary Richardson presented 
Ralph H. Vogel, Staff Director, Board 
of Foreign Scholarships, with a 
Meritorious Honor Award and the 
executive officers of the binational 
commissions presented him with a gift 
in appreciation of the valuable con- 
tribution he has made to the program. 

Robert O. Jones, Director of the Of- 
fice of International Athletic Pro- 
grams, participated in the Annual 
Congress of the General Association 
of International Federations in 
Montreal on October 4-7. He also vis- 
ited the headquarters of the Organizing 
Committee for the Olympic Games 
(COJO) and toured the Olympic site. 
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LONDON—Queen Elizabeth II and Prince Philip recently made a special visit to “The 
World of Franklin and Jefferson” exhibit at the British Museum. Ambassador Elliot L. 
Richardson, center, presented them with a set of “Picturesque America.” The exhibit is 
directed by Harry Hirsch, of USIA, shown at right. 


In Ottawa, he held consultations with 
Alan Roger, Director of the Informa- 
tion Division; Mr. Roger’s Deputy Di- 
rector, Edward A. Skrabec, and Eric 
Morse, Sports Liaison Officer, at the 
Department of External Affairs. Later, 
he was honored at a reception there 
hosted by Patrick Reid, Director Gen- 
eral of the Bureau of Public Affairs, to 
which Canadian sports leaders were 
invited. 

Guy E. Coriden, Director, Office of 
International Arts Affairs, and Irene 
Carstones, Program Officer, flew to 
Los Angeles on November 7 to attend 
a performance of the popular singing 
group ‘“‘America.’’ The group has 
been proposed to the Soviet Union as 
one of the five groups to tour the 
USSR in 1976. Talks were also held 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the American Conser- 
vatory Theater in San Francisco on 
proposed tours for 1976. 

Peter Solmssen, Advisor on the 
Arts, participated in the European- 
American Assembly on Art Museums 
held at Ditchley Park, England, oc- 
tober 17-20. 

Mary Ann Spreckelmeyer, Office of 
Youth, Student and Special Programs 
(CY/YSS), participated in the annual 
meeting of the TOEFL Policy Council 
at the Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey, on November 
3 and 4. 

Doris B. McCants, CU/YSS, at- 
tended and participated in the National 
Association for Foreign Student Af- 
fairs (NAFSA) Region VIII Confer- 
ence held in Roanoke, Virginia, 
November 9-11. 
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Herbert M. Meyers, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Office of Private Cooper- 
ation, participated in the October 
20-22 Mid-Year Meeting in Santo 
Domingo of the American Chambers 
of Commerce in Latin America, and 
consulted with Embassy and Chamber 
officials in Mexico City, October 
15-17, regarding international corpo- 
rate citizenship. 

Elaine Heifetz has been named Di- 
rector of CU’s New York Reception 
Center. Ms. Heiftz has been at the 
Center since 1954. 

George W. Porter, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Press, Broadcasting 
and Public Affairs (CU/P), has joined 
the Motion Picture and Television 
Service in USIA. John Crockett, for- 
merly Cultural Affairs Officer in Tel 
Aviv, has replaced Mr. Porter as Dep- 
uty Director of CU/P. 

Robert Thomas has joined CU/P as 
Information Officer. He was formerly 
Press Officer in Mexico City and later 
Program Officer in the Information 
Centers Service in USIA. 

Anne Devereux joined the Office of 
Policy and Plans with principal re- 
sponsibility for development of CU’s 
research and evaluation program. 
Most recently, Ms. Devereux received 
a Doctorate in Philosophy from 
Georgetown University. 


European Affairs 


A Principal Officer’s Meeting was 
held in Ottawa October 19-21. In at- 
tendance from the Bureau were Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretaries James G. 
Lowenstein and Richard D. Vine, as 


well as Joan M. Clark, Executive Di- 
rector of EUR, and John H. Rouse, 
Jr., Director of the Office of Canadian 
Affairs. 

From November 13-15, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary John A. Armitage, 
Mark Garrison, Director of the Office 
of Soviet Union Affairs (EUR/SOV), 
and Nicholas B. Andrews, Director of 
the Office of Eastern European Affairs 
(EUR/EE), attended the Airlie House 
Conference on ‘‘Eastern Europe— 
Stability or Recurring Crises?’’ Am- 
bassadors R.T. Davies, Poland, and 
Harry G. Barnes, Jr., Romania, also 
attended the Conference. 

Ambassador Davies arrived on 
November 2 to serve on Selection 
Board I, while Ambassador Barnes re- 
turned to the Department on October 
23 to serve on Selection Board II. 

Mr. Armitage addressed the Ameri- 
can Bar Association’s Standing Com- 
mittee on Communism and the 
Executive-Diplomat Seminar on Oc- 
tober 17 and November 12, respec- 
tively, on U.S. economic relations 
with the U.S.S.R. and Eastern 
Europe. 

Mr. Rouse of EUR/CAN addressed 
the World Affairs Institute in 
Pittsburgh on November 15 on the 
topic of U.S./Canada relations and 
traveled to Colorado Springs for orien- 
tation at the Headquarters of the North 
American Air Defense Command 
(NORAD), November 19-21. 

Mr. Andrews of EUR/EE, attended 
the meeting of Experts on the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe which was 
held in Brussels November 10-12. 
Mr. Andrews addressed the Polonia 
Conference on the Free World on the 
subject of U.S. relations with Eastern 
Europe on November 7. 

In late September, Carroll Brown, 
Deputy Director, EUR/EE, spoke be- 
fore the Exchange Club of Birming- 
ham and the students and faculty of 
Jacksonville (Florida) Community 
College on the topic of U.S./Eastern 
European relations. 

Nelson C. Ledsky, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Southern European 
Affairs (EUR/SE), was in Athens on 
October 30 and November | to partici- 
pate in discussions held with Greek of- 
ficials on bilateral economic relations. 

David H. Swartz, Office of OECD, 
European Community and Atlantic 
Political-Economic Affairs (EUR/ 
RPE), attended meetings of the OECD 
Committee on _ Scientific and 
Technological Policy which were held 
in Paris October 21-23. 

Robert O. Homme, Officer-in- 
Charge of European Community Af- 
fairs, EUR/RPE, attended the Eastern 
European Economic Officers Meeting 
in Paris on October 22 and consulted 
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with Embassy and foreign officials in 
Paris, Rome, Bonn, Brussels, Luxem- 
bourg and London on a variety of 
topics. 

Ben M. Zook, EUR/SOV, was the 
State Department’s representative on 
the U.S. tour, October 13-26, of the 
Soviet cosmonauts and U.S. as- 
tronauts who participated in the joint 
Apollo-Soyuz space flight. 

Dale R. Herspring of EUR/SOV at- 
tended a Conference on the Role of the 
Military in Communist Societies, 
which was held at the Air University at 
Montgomery, Alabama, November 
20-22. 

Vernell Bellamy has joined the staff 
of the Bilateral Political Relations Sec- 
tion of EUR/SOV. 

Jane K. Lewis departed EUR/EE 
on October 31 for an assignment to 
Vienna. 

Rebecca S. Norfleet, formerly with 
the Communications Support Center, 
joined EUR/EE on October 23. 


Foreign Service Institute 

William D. Broderick has been des- 
ignated Deputy Director of FSI. He 
previously served as Dean of the 
School of Professional Studies and 
will continue to head Academic Af- 
fairs. 


Raymond E. Chambers, Coor- 
dinator of the International Narcotics 
Control Interagency Training Program 
at FSI, was invited by the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police to exchange 
views on cross-cultural communica- 
tion at Ottawa, November 17 and 18. 

John L. Collier, Chairman, Africa, 
Sub-Sahara Area Studies, attended the 
African Studies Association Annual 
Meeting in San Francisco, October 29 
to November |. 

Constantine P. Sioris has been as- 
signed to FSI as General Services Of- 
ficer. He was previously GS at 
Athens. 


inspector General, 
Foreign Service 


Ambassador Robert M. Sayre, 
Senior Foreign Service Inspector, has 
been designated to succeed Ambas- 
sador William E. Schaufele, Jr., as In- 
spector General, Foreign Service. 
Ambassador Schaufele was recently 
nominated as Assistant Secretary for 
African Affairs. 

Inspection teams returning to the 
Department during the month of 
November have completed the Em- 
bassy and constituent post phase of in- 
spections in Bolivia, Chile, the Philip- 
pines, and Japan. The inspection proc- 


ess will conclude in the Country Direc- 
torate involved, and after Department 
consultations, reports will be pub- 
lished. 

Ambassador Schaufele presented a 
30-year Length of Service Award to 
Foreign Service Inspector Laurent E. 
Morin and 20-year Length of Service 
Awards to Audit Director Marvin F. 
Smith and Foreign Service Inspector 
David G. Shaw. 

P. Dolores Perruso, formerly as- 
signed to the Deputy Inspector Gener- 
al’s office, has been transferred as sec- 
retary to the Under Secretary for Polit- 
ical Affairs, Joseph J. Sisco. 


Intelligence and Research 


Harold H. Saunders assumed his 
duties as the Director of INR on De- 
cember |. 

Philip H. Stoddard, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Near East and South Asia (RNA), ad- 
dressed two seminars at the American 
University: one on ‘‘The Persian 
Gulf,’ October 22, and the other on 
‘*The Palestine Mandate,’’ October 
29. 

George Harris, Special Assistant to 
the Director, RNA, attended the 
NATO Middle East Experts Meeting 
in Brussels, followed by consultations 


OTTAWA—Participants at the Principal Officers’ Conference, which was held in Ottawa October 20-21, included the eight Consuls 
General across Canada and representatives from the Department. Shown, left to right, bottom row: Minister William M. Johnson, Deputy 
Chief of Mission, Ottawa; Richard D. Vine, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Canadian Affairs; James G. Lowenstein, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary, EUR; Ambassador William J. Porter; Leonard F. Walentynowicz, Administrator, SCA; Maynard W. Glitman, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary, EB; Joan M. Clark, Executive Director, EUR. Second row: John H. Stutesman, CG, Vancouver; Elizabeth J. Harper, CG, 
Montreal; Harold E. Hall, CG, Calgary; Robert R. Bliss, Administrative Counselor, Ottawa. Third row: Ronald A. Gaiduk, Counselor for 
Consular Affairs, Ottawa; Raymond J. Ylitalo, CG, Toronto; Larry W. Roeder, CG, Winnipeg; John H. Moore, CG, St. John’s. Fourth row: 
Elden B. Erickson, Commercial Counselor, Ottawa; Francis T. McNamara, CG-designate, Quebec City; Richard St. F. Post, Counselor 
for Political Affairs, Ottawa; David J. S. Manbey, CG, Halifax. Fifth row: Col. Harold B. Coffee, Defense and Air Attache, Ottawa; John C. 
Leary, Economic Counselor, Ottawa; K. Patrick Garland, Acting CG, Quebec City. Sixth row: John H. Rouse, Jr., Director, Office of 
Canadian Affairs; Ben F. Fordney, PAO, Ottawa; Miller N. Hudson, Jr., Science Counselor, Ottawa. 
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in Cairo, Tel Aviv and Athens, Oc- 
tober 12 to November 2. 

Walter A. Lundy, RNA, attended 
the 62na National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention in New York, November 17 
and 18. 

Lawrence J. Kennon, Director of 
the Office of Economic Research and 
Analysis (REC), attended a confer- 
ence on ‘‘Energy: Surplus Funds and 
Absorptive Capacity’’ at the Interna- 
tional Research Center for Energy and 
Economic Development, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, November 6 and 


Lawrence Witt, REC, is on TDY to 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development for the months 
of November and December to assist 
in an economic review of Venezuela 
and an analysis of policies affecting 
the agricultural sector. 

Patricia G. Barnett, Chief of the 
Southeast Asia and Pacific Division of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for East Asia and Pacific (REA), and 
Merrill J. Kahn, also of REA, attended 
an Indonesia-America Society meeting 
at the American University on October 
22. Mrs. Barnett also participated in a 
seminar on ‘‘Regionalism in Southeast 
Asia’’ at the Washington Center for 
Foreign Policy Research on Nov. 13. 

Toshio G. Tsukahira, REA, chaired 
a panel on ‘‘Japanese Security’’ at the 
Mid-Atlantic Regional Association for 
Russian Studies Conference at Towson 
State College, Towson, Maryland, on 
November 2. 

Edward A. Olsen, REA, attended 
the Southern Political Science Associ- 
ation’s annual meeting in Nashville, 
Tennessee, November 6-8. 

E. Anthony Wayne, REA, attended 
the Northeastern Regional Political 


CITED—Director Howard E. Sollenberger of the Foreign Service Institute, left, presents 


Science Association Meeting at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, November 
13-15. 

Alan Mencher, Deputy Director of 
the Office of Strategic Affairs (STA), 
attended a meeting of the Columbia 
University Seminar on ‘‘Technology 
and Social Change”’ in New York City 
on November 14. 

Robert P. Savitt, STA, served as the 
Department’s adviser to the U.S. 
Commissioner during the recent ses- 
sion of the SALT Standing Consulta- 
tive Commission (SCC) in Geneva, 
September 22 to October 29. 

Louis F. Licht, Office of Research 
and Analysis for American Republics 
(RAR), attended lectures on ‘‘Ven- 
ezuelan Development’’ given by GOV 
Planning Minister Rodriguez at the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy, Boston, Massachusetts, Oc- 
tober 30 and 31. 

George Moose, Office of Research 
and Analysis for Africa (RAF), visited 
Lisbon, Luanda, Lusaka, Pretoria and 
Kinshasa, October 15-31, in connec- 
tion with his field orientation as 
analyst for Angola and Mozambique. 

Harlan Robinson, RAF, attended 
the annual meeting of the African 
Studies Association in San Francisco, 
October 28 to November 1. 

Gary E. Crocker, Office of 
Political-Military and Theater Forces 
(PMT), attended a three-day seminar, 
November 18-20, sponsored by the 
Historical Evaluation and Research 
Organization of Dunn Loring, Vir- 
ginia. 

John J. Donovan, PMT, attended 
the current session of UNGA in New 
York, November 17-20. 

Elvyn A. Stoneman and Robert W. 
Smith, Office of the Geographer 


(RGE), attended a symposium on the 
‘*Applications of Remote Sensing to 
Mineral and Mineral Fuel Explora- 
tion,’’ held at the Earth Resources Ob- 
servation Systems Data Center in 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, October 
28-31. 

Sandra Shaw, RGE, attended the 
American National Standards Institute 
Task Group on ‘‘Country and Geo- 
graphical Units Standardization for 
Data Interchange’’ at Williamsburg, 
Virginia, November 13-15. 


Peter Tarnoff, Director of the Office 
of Research and Analysis for Western 
Europe (RWE), attended the EUR 
Round Table Discussion on ‘*US Pol- 
icy in Europe’’ for Scholar-Diplomats 
on October 16. 

F. Herbert Capps, Chief of the Divi- 
sion for Western Europe of RWE, and 
Benjamin Martin, William C. Gaus- 
mann, Ray L. Caldwell and Line R. 
Rosen, all of RWE, attended a seminar 
on ‘‘Spanish Communism,’’ spon- 
sored by the Office of External Re- 
search (XR) on November 7. Mr. 
Capps also lectured to the seminar 
group of East European Area Study on 
‘*Finnish History and Politics’ at FSI 
on October 23. 

Philip Wolfson, RWE, lectured to 
the West European Area Studies 
Seminar on ‘‘FRG Policies and 
Domestic Politics’’ at FSI, October 15. 

Mrs. Rosen of RWE attended a con- 
ference on ‘*‘Canada-U.S. Relations’’ 
sponsored by the Academy of Political 
Science and the Center of Canadian 
Studies at the School of Advanced In- 
ternational Studies, October 23 and 24. 

Paul K. Cook, Acting Director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for Europe and the Soviet Union 
(RSE), met with Mr. Pedahzur, 
Minister-Counselor, and Mr. Bentsur, 
Counselor, Israeli Embassy, on 
November 10 and 12, respectively, to 
discuss ‘‘Soviet-Jewish Affairs.’’ Mr. 
Cook, together with Eric Willenz, 
RSE, also attended a Georgetown 
Strategic Studies Center Symposium 
on November 11, at which Dr. Gehard 
Wettig of the FRG discussed 
**Soviet-Portuguese Relations.’’ 

Martha C. Mautner, Chief of the 
Division for Soviet Affairs, RSE, at- 
tended the Soviet-East European Ex- 
ce Meeting at NATO in Brussels, 

ovember 10-14. 

Irene B. Jaffe, Chief of the Division 
for Regional Affairs, RSE, and James 
Bodnar and Nicholas Lang, also of 
RSE, participated in the conference on 
**Eastern Europe: Stability or Recur- 
rent Crises’’ at Airlie House, 
November 13-15. Mrs. Jaffe also at- 


Letters of Commendation to FSI Language and Culture Instructors for their “exceptional 
work” in the School of Language Studies. Left to right are Sos Kem, Manuel Barrero and 
Juan Molina. Another instructor, Moshe Cohen, was not present when the photo was taken. 
All of them also received Quality Step Increases for their outstanding work. 


tended a lecture by Pavel Litvinov on 
‘*The Human Rights Movement in the 
USSR’’ on November 7 at FSI. 
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Melvin Goodman, RSE, attended 
the Central Slavic Conference at St. 
Louis, Missouri, November 7-9. Mr. 
Goodman also lectured on ‘‘Sino- 
Soviet Relations’? to the FSI Area 
Studies Course, November 14, and is a 
Visiting Lecturer on ‘‘US Foreign Pol- 
icy’’ at the University of Virginia for 
the fall semester (September- 
January). 

James Collins, RSE, lectured on 
**Soviet Foreign Policy’’ to the 149th 
Mobilization Designated Detachment 
Army Reserve Unit, November 6. 

Socrates Asteriou, RSE, lectured to 
FSI area students on ‘‘Bulgaria,”’ 
November 6. 

Frank Tuminia, RSE, served as in- 
terpreter at U.S.-Romania Economic 
Bilateral Negotiations, November 
3-4. 

Paul Costolanski, RSE, attended a 
George Washington University Sino- 
Soviet Institute colloquium on 
‘*Yugoslavia,’” November 4. 

Eric Willenz, RSE, lectured to 
FSI’s Western European Seminar on 
‘*The Future of the Left in Western 
Europe’’ on November 5 and partici- 
pated on November 7 in an XR- 
sponsored colloquium on ‘‘The 
Spanish Communist Party,’ with Mr. 
Mujal-Leon of MIT and Professor 
Urban of Catholic University. Mr. 
Willenz also discussed ‘*‘Western 
European Communist Parties’’ with 
Frank Starr, columnist for the Chicago 
Tribune, on November 6. 

Edward Lundstrom, Office of Ex- 
ternal Research (XR), attended a 
course at the Civil Service Commis- 
sion entitled *‘Personnel Management 
for EEO Specialists ,’” October 15-17. 

Kathleen Somerville, XR, attended 
FSI’s course on ‘‘Radical Ideologies 
and Political Systems,’’ October 
20-24. 

Daniel Fendrick, XR, attended the 
annual meeting of the African Studies 
Association in San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, on October 29. 

Abraham Brumberg, XR, visited 
Columbia University on November 19 
to discuss an XR project with profes- 
sors. Mr. Brumberg also conducted 
discussions at the University of Il- 
linois and visited various other 
academics in the Chicago area, 
November 24-29. 

Peggy J. Sapp, XR, attended a con- 
ference on ‘‘Eastern Europe: Stability 
or Recurrent Crises?’’ at Airlie House 
in Warrenton, Virginia, November 
13-15. 

Personnel who recently joined the 
Bureau include: Janice F. Bay, CIS; 
David J. Carpenter, DDC: Edward W. 
Schaeffer, RAF; Charlotte A. 
Stottman, REA; and David H. Vance, 
REC. 
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HONORED—Simon N. Wilson, Inter-American Organizations Adviser and Alternate U.S. 
Representative to the Organization of American States (OAS), left, recently was presented 
the Superior Honor Award by Ambassador William S. Mailliard, Permanent U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the OAS. Mr. Wilson also has received a 35-year Length of Service Award. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary William D. 
Rogers addressed the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York City 
on October 22. His topic was 
‘*Panama and Cuba: Signs of Changes 
in U.S./Latin American Relations.’’ 

On November 3 and 4, Mr. Rogers 
spoke before the Boston Committee on 
Foreign Relations in Boston on the 
subject ‘‘New Directions in Latin 
American Policy.’’ He also addressed 
the Pan American Society on ‘‘Human 
Rights and Foreign Policy in Latin 
America.”’ 

Mr. Rogers traveled to New York 
City November 18 to address the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council. His 
topic was ‘‘Latin America: Trade and 
Investment: Pressing Issues and Pros- 
pects.”” 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Hewson 
A. Ryan addressed the Argentine War 
College on November 3. On 
November 20 he addressed the Open 
Forum Steering Group on ‘‘Successes 
and Failures of U.S. Policy and De- 
velopment Efforts in Latin America.’’ 
On the following day Ambassador 
Ryan briefed a group of students from 
the National Cathedral School on 
Latin America. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
H. Luers traveled to Bogota for con- 
sultations, October 28 to November 2, 
and was in Caracas, November 2-7, 
where he chaired the Fourth Annual 


Narcotics Coordinators Conference for 
Latin America. 

Mr. Luers visited Milwaukee and 
Omaha, October 22-24, where he 
spoke to Foreign Affairs Councils, 
university groups, and had interviews 
on television and radio on U.S. policy 
toward Latin America. 

On November 9, Mr. Luers attended 
the West Point 27th Annual Student 
Conference on United States Affairs 
(SCUSA), where he participated as a 
member of the panel on global policy. 
On November 20, he participated in a 
discussion on Venezuela at the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations in New York. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Albert 
Fishlow was in Lima October 21-25 
and November 10-14 to lead a U.S. 
team of experts in discussions with the 
Peruvian Government on the question 
of compensation for the iron ore prop- 
erties of the U.S.-owned Marcona 
Mining Company, which were 
nationalized July 24, 1975. 

Mr. Fishlow was in Princeton, New 
Jersey, on November 5 for a lecture 
and subsequent seminars on U.S. 
economic policy in Latin America, 
hosted by Princeton University’s Latin 
American program. 

Herman Kleine, AID Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for Latin America, and 
Deputy U.S. Coordinator of the Al- 
liance for Progress, accompanied by 
Jacob Krulfeld of ARA/LA/MRSD, 
held discussions in New York on Oc- 
tober 20 with Gabriel Vaides, Assist- 
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ant Administrator for Latin America, 
United Nations Development Pro- 
gram. The AID and UNDP chiefs for 
Latin America meet semiannually to 
exchange views on development af- 
fairs in the hemisphere. 

The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of the Partners of 
the Americas (NAPA) took place in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
November 13-16. Mr. Kleine moder- 
ated a panel, at the meeting entitled 
‘*AID Looks at the Partners Pro- 
gram.”’’ Panel participants included 
Edwin Anderson, USAID Director, El 
Salvador, Philip Schwab, Acting 
USAID Director, Colombia, and 
Alexander Firfer, former USAID Di- 
rector, Panama, and now Public Af- 
fairs Adviser to the Canal Treaty 
Negotiators. Participants in other 
panels included Costa Rican Ambas- 
sador Rodolfo Silva, OAS Assistant 
Secretary for Management Ronald 
Scheman, and Larry Goldberg, 
member of the U.S. Advisory Com- 
mission on International Educational 
and Cultural Affairs. U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Honduras Philip Sanchez 
proved an eloquent luncheon speaker 
on the role of the private citizen in ad- 
dressing basic human needs. 

The 200 people in attendance at the 
NAPA meeting included repre- 
sentatives of all but two of the 45 State 
Partnerships. Plenary sessions and 
panel discussions—on agriculture, 
health services, community education, 
rehabilitation, sports and culture— 
provided an opportunity for exchanges 
of experiences. It was evident that, 
while the individual Partnerships vary 
a great deal, a considerable amount of 
good work and good will is resulting 
from their collective efforts. 

Ambassador William S. Mailliard, 
U.S. Representative to the OAS, ad- 
dressed the John Bassett Moore Law 
Society at the University of Virginia in 
Charlottesville on November 17. His 
topic was the United States views on 
the current reform efforts underway in 
the Organization of American States. 

David Lusby has joined the staff of 
USOAS as Financial Adviser, replac- 
ing Charles Watkins, who has been 
transferred to IO/EX. 

Frank J. Devine, Director of the Of- 
fice of North Coast Affairs (ARA/ 
NC), spent four days in Paris in Oc- 
tober attending the PREPCON II. He 
lectured in November at Marshall 
University, the FSI Latin American 
Area Studies Program, and at the Fed- 
eral Executive Institute in Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. 

Colombia desk officer David Cox 
spent a day at the Armed Forces Staff 
College in Norfolk explaining the role 
of the political officer in an American 
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UN DAY—John A. Baker, Director, UN Polit- 
ical Affairs, 10, spoke at Fairfield University 
in Connecticut on UN Day. 


Embassy overseas. 

Venezuela desk officer Thomas W. 
Sonandres spent November 20 in New 
York City participating in a Council of 
Foreign Relations Seminar on Ven- 
ezuela. 

James Negellas was sworn in 
November 19 as the new USAID Mis- 
sion Director in Colombia. 

Two ARA/NC secretaries—Nancy 
L. Ferebee and Mary M. Schneider— 
received Certificates and Cash Incen- 
tive Awards for special workloads 
handled in connection with the State 
Visit of President Alfonso Lopez of 
Colombia. 

John T. Dreyfuss, Director of Of- 
fice of Mexican Affairs, attended a 
multi-state conference on Juvenile Il- 
legal Aliens in El Paso in October. He 
also visited the International Boundary 
and Water Commission and the 
Consulate General in Ciudad Juarez. 

John DeWitt, Deputy Executive Di- 
rector, visited Santo Domingo, Port- 
au-Prince, Kingston, Barbados, Port- 
of-Spain and Fort de France during the 
period, September 28 to October 11. 
The purpose of his trip was general 
orientation. 

Richard Newman, Joint Administra- 
tive Section Administrative Officer, 
Amembassy Asuncion, consulted in 
the Bureau November 17-28. 

Ed Moot, and David Paton, Admin- 
istrative Officers, Amembassy 
Mexico, visited in the Bureau while on 
home leave. 

All Ambassadors to the Central 
American countries and the American 
Consul in Belize were in Washington 
for the LA Chiefs of Mission Confer- 
ence held November 24-26. 

David Lazar, Country Director, 
Central America (ARA/CEN), re- 
cently joined the OAS Secretariat for 
Social and Economic Affairs. 


Daniel € are, formerly the Officer- 
in-Charge of Guatemalan Affairs, 
ARA/CEN, recently reported for duty 
with the USOAS. Mr. Clare’s onward 
assignment will be in Chile. 

Mark Platt arrived in September to 
assume the Officer-in-Charge of 
Guatemalan Affairs duties. 

Paul Wackerbarth, ARA/CEN, was 
a member of the U.S. Delegation con- 
ducting textile consultations with El 
Salvador, October 28 to November 4. 

The three Ambassadors to the APU 
countries—Robert C. Hill, Argentina; 
George W. Landau, Paraguay; and Er- 
nest V. Siracusa, Uruguay, were in the 
Department the third week in 
November for consultation and to at- 
tend the Chiefs of Mission Confer- 
ence. 

Patricia Matheson will be leaving 
the APU office to work in AA/IDC. 


international 
Organization Affairs 


John A. Baker, Director, United 
Nations Political Affairs (IO/UNP), 
spoke on ‘‘The Place of the UN in 
U.S. Foreign Policy’’ at a United Na- 
tions Association of Connecticut 
celebration of the 30th anniversary of 
the UN, held at Fairfield University, 
Fairfield, Conn., on October 24. 

Curtis Cutter, Deputy Director, 
IO/UNP, delivered a UN Day address 
entitled ‘‘Solving Crises in the UN,”’ 
at a joint meeting of the Foreign Policy 
and United Nations Associations in 
Harrisburg, Pa., on October 23. 

Winthrop M. Southworth, UN 
Budgetary and Administrative Policy 
Staff, was on TDY at the USUN in 
New York during the week of 
November 17 in connection with Sth 
Committee items at the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

During the week of October 27 to 
November 1, John F. Fox, UN System 
Coordination Staff was a member of 
the U.S. Delegation to the second ses- 
sion, in Rome, of the Meeting of In- 
terested Countries on the Establish- 
ment of the International Fund for Ag- 
ricultural Development. 

Herbert Mitchell, Office of Interna- 
tional Conferences (IO/OIC), served 
as Secretary of Delegation on the U.S. 
Delegation to the FAO Conference in 
Rome, November 8-27. Also serving 
that Conference were Mildred A. Car- 
ter, Documents Officer, and Lawrence 
M. Grossman, Administrative Officer. 

Ann Vihel, IO/OIC, was in 
Montreal, November 10 and 11, con- 
sulting with the officers of the U.S. 
Mission to the International Civil 
Aviation Organization. 

Catherine Odell, IO/OIC, served as 
Secretary of Delegation on the U.S. 
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Delegation to the Assembly of the In- 
ternational Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization in London, November 3-14. 
Francis V. Gardner, 1O/OIC, was in 
New York on November 21 to make a 
survey of available space to house the 
U.S. Delegation to the 3rd UN Con- 
ference on the Law of the Sea, 
scheduled to be held in New York for 
six weeks beginning in March (976. 
Serving on the E.C.E. International 
Seminar on Desulfurization of Fuels 
and Combustion Gases, held in the 
Conference Suite November 10, were 
Suzanne C. Wochos, Administrative 
Officer; Margaret A. Roberts, Docu- 
ments Officer; Linda M. Jacobson, 
Documents Officer; and Donald S. 
Gaither, General Services Officer. 


UNITED STATES MISSIONS 


Ambassador Francis L. Dale, U.S. 
Mission to the United Nations and 
Other International Organizations, 
Geneva, spoke to the National Forum 
of Volunteers in Criminal Justice in 
San Diego on October 13 on the sub- 
ject ‘‘The Other UN.’’ Included in his 
presentation was a discussion of the 
Fifth UN Congress on Crime and the 
Treatment of Offenders which was 
held recently in Geneva. 

Ambassador Dale spoke on October 
14 to a group of businessmen in 
Chicago on the work of the UN in 
Geneva. He addressed a group of 
business leaders in Birmingham on 
October 28 on the same subject. 

Minister Counselor for Economic 
Affairs Robert Brungart attended the 
OECD Ad Hoc Group on UNCTAD 
IV in Paris, October 23 and 24. 

Robert B. Allen, Economic Officer 
in charge of liaison with UNCTAD, at- 
tended OECD meetings in Paris, Oc- 
tober 27-30, in preparation for UN- 
CTAD meetings on the Transfer of 
Technology and Commodities. 

William E. Spruce, Economic Offi- 
cer in charge of GATT affairs, was in 
the Department on consultation 
November 3-7. 

On October 26, Mission officer 
Betty Gough was designated Coun- 
selor of Mission for Narcotic Affairs. 

On November 6, Ambassador Dale 
presented retiring Counselor for Public 
Affairs Max W. Kraus with a certifi- 
cate for 33 years of government serv- 
ice. 

Ambassador Dale presented Length 
of Service awards in October to the 
following USIO personnel: 30 years— 
Harry M. Phelan, Jr., Jack G. Wood, 
Charles R. Stein and Robert Brungart; 


selor for Humanitarian Affairs, and 
Daniel J. Hafrey, Counselor for Public 
Affairs. ~ 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


Monroe Leigh, the Legal Adviser, 
addressed the Annual Dinner Meeting 
of the American Branch of the Interna- 
tional Law Association in New York 
on November 14. The subject of his 
speech was ‘‘Congress, the President 
and Executive Agreements.’” While in 
New York he also attended meetings 
of the Sixth Committee of the UN 
General Assembly and participated in 
the annual meeting of the National 
Foreign Trade Council. 

George H. Aldrich, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, hosted consultations on 
November 17 and 18 with U.K., 
French, German and Canadian repre- 
sentatives on the Laws of War, in 
preparation for the Third Session of 
the Diplomatic Conference on Interna- 
tional Humanitarian Law which is 
scheduled to be held in Geneva in 
1976. 

Mark B. Feldman, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, was in Paris to participate in 


a 


the OECD meetings on Transnational 
Enterprises, November 18-21. 

Ronald J. Bettauer, Attorney Ad- 
viser, participated in meetings on nu- 
clear export policy in London, 
November 4-7. 

Bernard H. Oxman, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, and attorneys Terry L. Leit- 
zell and David A. Colson participated 
in Law of the Sea consultations and 
negotiations in New York during 
November. 

Gerald A. Rosen, Attorney Adviser, 
participated in meetings of the Stand- 
ing Group on Oil of the IAEA Gevern- 
ing Board in Paris during November. 

David A. Gantz, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, traveled to Lima in 
November to hold discussions on ex- 
propriation matters. 

Michael G. Kozak, Attorney Ad- 
viser, traveled to Panama in November 
in connection with the Canal Treaty 
Negotiations. 

Louis G. Fields, Jr., Assistant 
Legal Adviser, traveled to Caracas and 
Bogota in November for discussions 
related to narcotics matters. 

Charles E. Roh, Jr., Attorney Ad- 
viser, participated in the meeting of 


RETIRES—John (Jack) P. Lowe, center, of the Office of International Conferences, |O, 
recently retired after 35 years of government service. The “Mayor of Connecticut Avenue,” 
as he was affectionately known in the Department, was honored by his colleagues at a 
retirement party. Shown cutting the cake is Mr. Lowe's wife, Annette, as Murray E. Jackson, 
Director of the Office of international Conferences, looks on. 


20 years—Ellen Brugger and Robert 
F. Pfeiffer; and 10 years—Anita Pe- 
trosky, Arlene Griff and Juan Moreno. 

Newly arrived USIO personnel re- 
cently were Edward T. Brennan, Con- 
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the Council of International Coffee 
Organizations, held in London 
November 3-28. 

Eugene S. Szopa, who was Execu- 
tive Officer of the Office of Com- 
munications, joined L as Executive 
Director on November 3, replacing M. 
Lee Cotterman. 

Jeffrey H. Smith, Attorney Adviser, 
joined L on November 10 and has been 
assigned to L/M. 

Nancy H. Ely, Attorney Adviser, 
joined L on November 19 and also has 
been assigned to L/M. 


Medical Services 

Dr. Martin S. Wolfe, Specialist in 
Tropical Medicine, visited Mexico on 
October 26 to present a paper to the 
International Conference on 
Amoebiasis. Dr. Wolfe also attended a 
meeting of the American Society of 
Tropical Medicine and “yg in 
New Orleans on November 17. 

Dr. Sam Zweifel, Assistant Medical 
Director for Foreign Programs, at- 
tended Clinical Reviews 1975, spon- 
sored by the Mayo Clinic and Founda- 
tion at Rochester, Minnesota, 
November 10-12. 

F. Hal Marley, Coordinator of the 
Alcohol Abuse Program, attended the 
Annual Alcoholics Anonymous Work- 
shop in New York City, November 
6-9. Mr. Marley was also scheduled to 
lecture on December 11 at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama and the Alabama 
School of Alcohol Studies at the Cen- 
ter for Alcohol Education at Tus- 
caloosa. 

Dr. F. Benedict Lanahan, Director 
of Health Unit Services, attended a 
two-week course entitled Alcoholism 
for Medical Officers, at the Alcohol 
Rehabilitation Service, U.S. Navy 
Regional Medical Center, Long 
Beach, California, November 10-21. 

On November 14, Carl E. Taylor, 
Budget Officer, was presented with a 
Meritorious Service Increase Award 
by Dr. William M. Watson, the Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for Medical 
Services. 

Ten-year Length of Service Awards 
were presented on November 17 to 
Dorothy Corn, Pearl Liptak, Joseph 
Romeo and Ralph Staubs. 

New personnel welcomed to MED 
during November were Madeline 
Smith, M/MED/C&R, and David 
Giamporcaro, M/MED/GS. Miss 
Smith is newly employed with the De- 
partment. Mr. Giamporcaro was pre- 
viously assigned to the Office of the 
Legal Adviser. 

M/MED personnel attending train- 
ing during November included: 
Dorothy Farrell, Supervisor’s Role in 
EEO; Loretta Baker, Human Relations 
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RETIREMENT CEREMONY—John S. Con- 
nolly, Jr., right, Executive Director, NEA/EX, 
presented a gift to Walter T. Kamprad, Spe- 
cial Assistant in NEA/EX, as he retired fol- 
lowing more than 31 years of U.S. Govern- 
ment service. 


& Secretarial Office Procedures; 
Gwendolyn Dunn, An Introduction to 
ADP; Pearl Liptak, Supervision and 
Group Performance; Allen D. Fer- 
reira, Executive Performance Semi- 
nar; Deane L. Hutchins, Visiting Prac- 
titioner Preceptorship Program; and E. 
Arlyne Heerlein, U.S. Navy Medical 
Doctors/Nurses Course on Alcohol- 
ism. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Alfred L. Ather- 
ton, Jr., addressed the Department- 
sponsored media-diplomat seminar on 
the Middle East situation on October 
6. On October 10, he described the 
interim Middle East accord to mem- 
bers of the Elephant Club in Miami, 
Florida. 

On November 18, Mr. Atherton 
spoke on U.S.-Iranian relations at the 
Kentucky World Trade Conference 
held at the International Center of the 
University of Louisville. The follow- 
ing day he addressed a luncheon group 
at the Council on World Affairs in St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

From October 17-24 Mr. Atherton 
traveled to Tunisia, Algeria and 
Morocco where he held consultations 
with Embassy officials. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Sidney 
Sober traveled to Paris on October 10 
as a member of the U.S. Delegation to 
the Oil Producer-Consumer Prepara- 
tory Conference. On October 28, Mr. 
Sober addressed the students and fac- 
ulty of the Army War College in Car- 
lisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, on the 
Middle East conflict. 

On November 12, Mr. Sober spoke 
on business prospects in the Middle 
East to senior corporation executives 
at the Department’s Executive- 
Diplomat Seminar. On November 17, 
he participated in a forum on the Mid- 
dle East at the annual meeting of the 


National Foreign Trade Conference 
held in New York City. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Harold 
H. Saunders, who has since been 
named Director of the Bureau of Intel- 
ligence and Research, discussed the 
Middle East situation before a group 
of the Jewish Welfare Fund of Cincin- 
nati, visiting the Department on 
November 11. On November 13, Mr. 
Saunders discussed recent develop- 
ments in the Near East and South Asia 
at the Foreign Service Institute’s 
Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Adolph 
Dubs consulted with officials at U.S. 
embassies in Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
Bangladesh, India, Nepal and Sri 
Lanka, October 8 to November 8. 

Winifred Weislogel, newly assigned 
Director of the Office of Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunisia and Libyan Affairs 
(NEA/AEFN), participated in the 
American Management Association 
seminar on North Africa, held in New 
York City for U.S. business execu- 
tives. 

Lewis R. Murray, Tunisian desk of- 
ficer, NEA/AFN, traveled to Tunis in 
late October to attend the meeting of 
the U.S.-Tunisian Joint Commission. 
Following the Joint Commission meet- 
ings, Mr. Murray traveled to Algeria 
and Morocco for consultations with 
Embassy officials. 

Walter B. Smith, Director, Office 
of Arab and Arab-Israel Affairs 
(NEA/IAI), briefed members of the 
NATO Defense College on the Middle 
East and the Sinai Agreement at a 
meeting held in the Department on Oc- 
tober 28. 

Xenia Vunovic, Economic- 
Commercial Officer, NEA/IAI, spoke 
to the Jewish Welfare Federation in 
Toledo, Ohio, on November 14 on 
U.S.-Middle East policy after the 
Sinai Agreement. 

Michael Sternberg, Political- 
Economic Officer, NEA/IAI, also 
spoke on U.S.-Middle East policy 
after the Sinai Agreement to the 
United Synagogue Council in Upper 
New York State on November 18. 

Charles Naas, Director, Office of 
Iranian Affairs, spoke before the 
School of International Service at 
American University, October 29, on 
‘‘Iran and World Politics.’’ On 
November 12 Mr. Naas spoke to a 
group of cadets at the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point on ‘‘Iran and 
the Persian Gulf.”’ 

Dennis Kux, Director, Office of In- 
dia, Nepal, Sri Lanka, Maldives and 
Bhutan Affairs, gave talks on South 
Asia at the Army War College on 
November 5 and at American Univer- 
sity on November 10. 

Donald Jameson has assumed his 
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new duties as the Algerian desk officer 
in NEA/AFN; Marguerite C. King has 
replaced him as Libyan desk officer. 


Thomas Lynch, Jr., who has been 
working in the Office of Iranian Af- 
fairs as a clerical employee, was 
sworn in on November 17 as a Foreign 
Service officer and has departed the 
Bureau for orientation at FSI. 

Newly arrived personnel in the 
Bureau included Bonnie Sey, secre- 
tary, assigned to the NEA Office of 
Regional Affairs, and Dorothy Pech 
who has been assigned to the NEA 
Public Affairs Office. 

Ambassadors consulting in the 
Bureau recently included: Richard W. 
Murphy, Syria; Richard B. Parker, 
Algeria; Thomas R. Pickering, Jordan; 
Robert G. Neumann, Morocco; Mal- 
colm Toon, Israel; and Eugene Boster, 
Bangladesh. 

Personnel consulting in the Bureau 
included: Robert Carle, newly as- 
signed Charge d’Affaires, a.i., at 
Tripoli, replacing Robert Stein; 
Charles Brayshaw, Political-Labor Of- 
ficer from Tunisia, in the United 
States on home leave; Susan Steiner, 
Treasury Attache at Embassy New 
Delhi; Wayne A. Swedenberg, Admin- 
istrative Counselor for Embassy Jidda; 
Marian Adle, Secretary from Helsinki, 
assigned to Algiers. 

Also, Michael Davis, Economic- 
Commercial Officer from Embassy 
Damascus; Robert E. Ferris, General 
Services Officer from Embassy 
Tehran; George F. Rodman, General 
Services Officer from Embassy Kabul; 
A. Maurice Pare, Assistant General 
Services Officer from Saigon, as- 
signed to Embassy Rabat; Gloria 
Junge, Secretary, newly appointed to 
Embassy Tehran; Russelle Morrow 
from Vientiane, assigned to Embassy 
Algiers; and Thor Kunihoun, Labor- 
Political Officer from Bangkok, as- 
signed to Casablanca. 


Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 

Acting Assistant Secretary Myron 
Kratzer participated in the Joint 
U.S.-Egyptian Nuclear Energy talks 


held in Jacksonville, 
November:1-3. 
Ambassador Marshall Green, Coor- 
dinator of Population Affairs, gave the 
welcoming address of the International 
Population conference’s second an- 
nual meeting of the World Population 


Florida, 


vironment Committee to the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) in Paris, 
November 6-14. 

Oswald H. Ganley, Acting Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Advanced and 
Applied Technology Affairs (OES/ 
APT), headed the U.S. delegation to 
the Eighth Conference of the U.S./ 
Japan Cooperative Program on Natural 
Resources (UGNR). The conference 
was held at the Department of State, 
November 6 and 7. Representatives 
from 17 UGNR panels presented re- 
ports on the recent activities of their 
panels. 

Harold D. Bengelsdorf, Acting 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Nu- 
clear Energy and Energy Technology 


Affairs (OES/NET), participated with 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs 
Joseph J. Sisco and Egyptian officials 
on matters concerned with nuclear 
energy cooperation. The meetings 
were held in Chicago, October 30. 
William H. Taft, Special Assistant, 
participated in a Science Policy Semi- 
nar sponsored by the Franklin Institute 
in Philadelphia, October 28 and 29. 
Lorry M. Nakatsu, Director of the 
Office of Fisheries Affairs (OES/ 
OFA/FA), traveled to Seoul, Taipei, 
and Tokyo to participate in technical 
discussions with officials of the Re- 
public of Korea, the Republic of 
China, and the Government of Japan 
on North Pacific fishery problems. 
Morris D. Busby, Director of the 


? 


Society in Washington, D.C., on 
November 19. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for En- 
vironmental and Population Affairs 
(OES/ENP) Christian A. Herter, Jr., 
headed the U.S. delegation of the En- 
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TEHRAN—Acting for Ambassador Richard M. Heims, Consular Coordinator Archie Bolster 
cuts the ribbon to open the American Consulate in Shiraz on September 13. Principal 
Officer Michael Arietti and Fars Province Governor General Manuchehr Piruz flank Mr. 
Bolster. At the extreme left is Gordon Winkler, Counselor of Embassy for Public Affairs, 
and behind Mr. Piruz is Shiraz Vice Consul John Noss. On September 14 Mr. Bolster 
opened the Consulate in Isfahan, where Gene Marshall is Principal Officer. 
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Office of Ocean Affairs (OES/OFA/ 
OA), met for discussions with Na- 
tional Marine Fisheries Service offi- 
cials in Seattle on October 30. Mr. 
Busby participated in Law of the Sea 
(LOS) meetings with Latin American 
states on November 13 in New York 
City. 

Dr. Robert G. Morris, Deputy Di- 
rector of Technology Policy and Space 
Affairs (OES/APT/SA), gave three 
lectures on science and technology and 
their relation to foreign affairs at 
Emory University in Atlanta, 
November 17 and 18. His visit there 
was under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment’s Scholar-Diplomat Program and 
was arranged by Professor Rondo 
Cameron of Emory University. 

Brian -S. Hallman, OES/OFA/FA, 
attended the multilateral conference of 
States of the Eastern Pacific which 
dealt with LOS treaty negotiations on 
highly migratory species and a re- 
gional convention for conservation of 
tuna, held in New York, November 
2-15. 

Mary M. Haselton, Special Assist- 
ant to the Coordinator of Population 
Affairs (OES/CP), attended the Latin 
American Population Officers meeting 
in San Salvador, November 3-15. 

Dr. Egon Loebner, Counselor for 
Scientific and Technological Affairs in 
Moscow, was in Washington, D.C., 
November 3-12 for consultations on 
science and technology matters. 

Dr. Chester W. Clark, Scientific 
and Technological Attache in Taipei, 
resigned that position and has returned 


HONORE 


to his home in Chapel Hill, N.C. 

James C. Lewis, formerly of 
10/EX, joined the Bureau as the 
Budget and Fiscal Officer on 
November 24. 

The final meeting of the Binational 
Review Panel for the Review of Scien- 
tific and Technological Cooperation 
between Japan and the United States 
was held in Washington D.C., 
November 3-5. The meeting was 
chaired by Dr. Saburo Okita and Dr. 
Edward E. David, Jr. Other members 
of the U.S. Executive Committee in- 
cluded Dr. Robert Hiatt and Dr. J. 
Keith Glennan. 

At the final meeting a report was 
signed containing the conclusions of 
the study conducted by the Joint Re- 
view Panel. The recommendations of 
the Panel are being reviewed by the 
Department. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


George Vest, Director of the Bureau 
of Politico-Military Affairs, served on 
the Foreign Service Selection Board 
for Career Minister (Board I), Novem- 
ber 10-30. 

The Bureau recently hosted five 
groups from outside the Department 
for briefings and luncheons. They in- 
cluded 17 international students from 
the Naval Staff Course of the Naval 
W.r College on September 30; 15 in- 
ternational students from the Royal 
College of Defense Studies on October 
10; 35 international officers from the 
Naval Command College of the Naval 


War College on November 6; 30 
American Defense attaches (briefed by 
the five regional bureaus) on 
November 12; and 15 international of- 
ficers, accompanied by their wives, 
from the Armed Forces Staff College 
on November 19. 

Robert Martin of the Office of Dis- 
armament and Arms Control (PM/ 
DCA) has returned to Moscow after 
consultations in Washington during a 
short recess in the U.S.-Soviet Peace- 
ful Nuclear Explosion negotiations in 
which he is serving as a member of the 
U.S. delegation. 

Peter Schoettle of PM/DCA at- 
tended a three-day course, sponsored 
by ERDA, on ‘‘The Nuclear Fuel 
Cycle and Technical Aspects of Nu- 
clear Weapons Proliferation.’’ 

Robert L. Brown, formerly a Dep- 
uty Executive Secretary of the De- 
partment and a Deputy Director of 
Personnel, was assigned in early Sep- 
tember as Minister-Counselor and 
Political Adviser to the Supreme AIl- 
lied Commander, Europe. Since as- 
suming that position, Mr. Brown has 
been on consultation with Embassies 
London, Rome, The Hague and Brus- 
sels; he has also visited CINCLANT 
and CINCSOUTH and has been on 
consultation in the Department. 


Public Affairs 


Each year the Public Correspond- 
ence Division (PA/MS/PC) of the 
Bureau of Public Affairs receives ap- 
proximately 330,000 letters and tele- 
grams from the general public con- 
cerning foreign affairs. Appropriate 
acknowledgments and replies to this 
correspondence contribute to the proc- 
ess of dialogue on policy issues which 
the Department has been encouraging. 
Among the mail during the past two 
months have been more than 200 ap- 
plications for appointment to the Sinai 
observer force which is to be estab- 
lished pursuant to the recent Arab- 
Israeli agreement. Pending the final 
decision on the organization of the 
force, PA/MS/PC has sent interim re- 
plies to all applicants; Debbie Cor- 
nelius coordinated that effort. 

On November 11 and 12 Secretary 
Kissinger made his 12th domestic 
speaking trip of the year when he 
traveled to Pittsburgh to address the 
World Affairs Council. During his 
visit the Secretary also held a press 
conference and met with regional 
leaders as well as media and labor rep- 
resentatives. Ambassador John E. 
Reinhardt, Assistant Secretary for 


Public Affairs, accompanied the Sec- 
retary; Tracy Hughes and Janice Settle 
of the Speakers Division (PA/PP/S) 
advanced the trip. 


S. Springsteen, Jr., Executive Secretary of the Department, congratu- 
lates Lt. Col. Larry L. Weich, USA, Military Representative to the Operations Center, for his 
meritorious and exemplary service while performing his duties for the Office of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Executive Secretariat. 
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Participants in the November 13 meeting of the Public Members Association pose for a group photograph with Director General of the 
Foreign Service Carol C. Laise. The Bureau of Public Affairs hosted the meeting. 


The Seminars Program of the 
Bureau continued with two Scholar- 
Diplomat seminars held in the De- 
partment in November. PA and ARA 
hosted a seminar for Latin American 
scholars from various universities 
throughout the country, November 
3-7. During the week-long program, 
participants met in informal sessions 
with the following Departmental offi- 
cials: Ellsworth Bunker, Ambas- 
sador-at-Large; William D. Rogers, 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-American 
Affairs; Hewson A. Ryan and Albert 
Fishlow, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retaries, ARA; Charles W. Bray, III, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary, PA; 
Robert E. White, Deputy U.S. Perma- 
nent Representative, OAS; and Luigi 
Einaudi, S/P. Peter Johnson, ARA, 
and Joan Colbert, Conferences and 
Seminars, PA, developed and coordi- 
nated the program. 

A Scholar-Diplomat seminar on Af- 
rican Affairs was held November 
17-21. Among the officers participat- 
ing from the Department were Edward 
Mulcahy and James J. Blake, Deputy 
Assistant Secretaries, AF. Donald 
Brown, Deputy Assistant Admtinis- 
trator, Bureau for African Affairs, 
AID, also addressed the group. 

On November 13 the Bureau hosted 
a special briefing in the Department 
for 25 members of the Public Members 
Association. Addressing the group 
were Helmut Sonnenfeldt, Counselor 
of the Department; William D. Blair, 
Jr., Deputy Assistant Secretary, PA; 
and Carol C. Laise, Director General 
of the Foreign Service. Following the 
two-hour briefing, a luncheon was 
held at the Foreign Service Club. 
Ilmar Heinaru, Chief of the Confer- 
ences and Seminars Division, and 
Mary Stroman, PA/PP, arranged the 
morning program. 

On November 11, Virginia Allan, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary, PA, ad- 
dressed the Great Lakes Conference of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in Kalamazoo, Michigan. The 
250 leaders in attendance came from 
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clubs in Michigan, Wisconsin, In- 
diana, Ohio, and Canada, representing 
a total membership of more than 
150,000. Carol E. Miller, President of 
the General Federation, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Milliken, wife of the Governor of 
Michigan, extended greetings to the 
group. 

The Bureau of Public Affairs, in 
cooperation with the IWY Secretariat, 
responded to a request from the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization to extend 
on their behalf an invitation to U.S. 
Women Leaders to visit NATO, Oc- 
tober 11-25, and to participate in a 
study to develop a broader public un- 
derstanding in the United States of the 
Alliance. Women leaders who shared 
in this mission were Mrs. Alan M. 
Schanel, President, American Legion 
Auxiliary; Joan M. Goodin, Assistant 
Director, Brotherhood of Railway, 
Airline and Steamship Clerks, Ruth 
Clusen, President, League of Women 
Voters of the United States; Martha A. 
Darling, Research Scientist, Battelle 
Seattle Research Center; Marjorie 
Chambers, President, American As- 
sociation of University Women; Mary 
E. Locke, League of Women Voters 
Education Fund; Joy Simonson, 
Chairperson, National Association of 
Commissions for Women. 

Also, Maxine Hays, President Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women, Inc.; MG Jean M. 
Holm, Major General, United States 
Air Force (retired); Sarah Goddard 
Power, Assistant Chairperson, Board 
of Regents, University of Michigan; 
Barbara Stuhler, Professor and As- 
sociate Director of the World Affairs 
Center, University of Minnesota; Ada 
Pena, National Vice President, 
League of United Latin American 
Citizens; and Mercedes B. Botts, IWY 
Secretariat, Department of State. 

The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of 
the Historical Office’s (PA/HD) Ad- 
visory Committee was convened on 
November 14 to advise the Depart- 
ment on policies and procedures re- 
garding the publication of the official 


diplomatic history of the U.S.— 
‘**Foreign Relations of the United 
States.’” In addition to members of 
PA/HO, Assistant Secretary Reinhardt 
and Deputy Assistant Secretary Blair 
met with the Committee, which is 
composed of scholars from the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association and 
the American Society of International 
Law. Representing the first group 
were Dr. Robert A. Divine, University 
of Texas; Dr. Robert H. Farrell, In- 
diana University; and Lloyd C. Gard- 
ner, Rutgers University. Comprising 
the political science segment were H. 
Bradford Westerfield, Yale Univer- 
sity, and Richard Snyder, Ohio State 
University. Also present were Ambas- 
sador Covey T. Oliver, University of 
Pennsylvania, and Judge Philip C. 
Jessup, retired from the International 
Court of Justice, both authorities on 
international law. 

Janice Settle was presented an Out- 
standing Performance Award for her 
contribution to the Bureau’s Speakers 
Division by Assistant Secretary 
Reinhardt. 

Frances Taylor, formerly of the 
Passport Office, has joined the Bureau 
as Personnel Officer. 

Ruth Butler, transferred from 
Munich, has been assigned to the Of- 
fice of Plans and Management as Sec- 
retary. Patricia Gallagher has been as- 
signed to PA/MS/ML as Secretary. 

Elizabeth Bollman, transferred from 
Bonn, has assumed the position of 
Principal Speaking Engagements Offi- 
cer in PA/PP/S. 

Carole Platt, formerly of EUR/WE, 
has joined the Public Correspondence 
Division as a drafting officer specializ- 
ing in the Far East. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 

Administrator Leonard F. Walen- 
tynowicz was one of the principal 
speakers at the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service’s Conference 





of Regional Staff in Washington, 
D.C., on November 11. 

Mr. Walentynowicz participated in 
a Consular Conference for officers 
from all German posts, which was 
held in Berchtesgaden. He also visited 
the U.S. Embassy in Warsaw while 
abroad. 

William F. Kingsbury, of the Coor- 
dination Division, Visa Office (VO), 
attended the course on Radical 
Ideologies and Political Systems at 
FSI. 

While vacationing in Europe, 
Rachel S. Pittarelli, Special Assistant 
to the Director, VO, visited the consu- 
lar sections of the Consulate General 
in Frankfurt and the Embassy in 
Rome. 

Stephen K. Fischel, formerly of the 
Passport Office, has joined the staff of 
VO. Anna M. Wuenschel retired from 
the Communications & Records 
Branch of VO. 

Taylor Blanton, of the Office of 
Special Consular Services, attended 
the Executive Performance Seminar in 
Berkeley Springs, W.Va., Nov. 2-7. 

The following Foreign Service offi- 
cers consulted with Bureau officials 
recently: Wilbur W. Hitchcock, 
Buenos Aires; Robert L. Jacobs, Ot- 
tawa to Bangkok; David E. Jensen, 
Kaduna; William K. Krauss, Frankfurt 


KINSHASA—President Mobutu Sese Seko of Zaire greets then Chargé d’Affaires Robert 
Andrew after visiting the American Pavilion at FIKIN '75, the Fourth International Trade 


Fair of Kinshasa. 


to Hong Kong; Arturo S. Macias, 
Edinburgh to Bogota; Michael W. Ma- 
rine, Martinique; Robert W. Maule, 
Beirut; Ruth A. McLendon, Paris to 
Mexico City; Brian M. McNamara, 
Guayaquil; George J. Peterson, Liver- 


pool; Ray W. Seefeldt, Berlin; 
Raymond R. Snider, Bogota; Richard 
G. Watkins, Quito; Richard C. 
Schnench, Caracas; Gary S. Basek, 
Bern; and Edwin Cubbison, Cali to 
Nairobi. 


og 


KARACHI—An all-Pakistan consular conference at the Consulate General, held here Oct. 23-24, was attended by consular officers from 
India and Afghanistan, as well as Pakistan’s four posts, Islamabad, Peshawar, Lahore and Karachi. Participants, from left to right, first 
row: Mohammad Sharif, Peshawar; James Todd, Karachi; Hobart Luppi, Deputy Chief of Mission and convenor of the conference, 
Islamabad; Robert Moore, Consul General, Karachi; Mohammad Salim, Karachi; Joseph O'Neill, Calcutta; Hamid Asghar, Islamabad; 
Syed Haider Hussain, Karachi; and Christine Lobo, Lahore. Second row, left to right: Bruce Beardsley, Kabul; Virginia Carson, New 
Dethi; Thomas Dowling, Lahore; Karen Longeteig, Islamabad; Z.A. Subzwari and Riaz Sabir, Lahore; Robert Edwards and Amanullah 
Khan, Karachi. 
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Merwin L. Bohan, 76, a Latin 
American economics specialist who 
held the personal rank of Ambassador 
in three assignments, died in Dallas on 
November 23. 

Mr. Bohan began his Foreign Service 
career in 1927 as Trade Commissioner 
in Habana. He later served in 
Guatemala, Tegucigalpa, San Sal- 
vador, Lima, Quito, Santiago, 
Bogota, La Paz, Buenos Aires and 
Mexico City. He also was Acting 
Chief of the Division of Foreign Serv- 
ice Planning and Chief of the Division 
of Foreign Reporting Services in the 
Department in 1945. 

Mr. Bohan later held assignments as 
U.S. Representative to the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the Organization of American 
States, with the personal rank of Am- 
bassador, in 1951-53 and again in 
1953-55, and as U.S. Commissioner 
on the U.S.-Brazil Joint Commission 
for Economic Development, also with 
the personal rank of Ambassador. He 
retired from the Foreign Service in 
1955. 

Mr. Bohan leaves his wife, Harriet, 
and a daughter, Elizabeth R., both of 
Dallas, and a sister, Mrs. Lee B. 
Douglas of Mexico. 


James J. Durnan, 79, a former 
employee of the Department, died 
September 12 at the Washington Hos- 
pital Center. 

Mr. Durnan joined the Department 
in 1934 after service with the U.S. 
Army, the War Department, and the 
Commerce Department. At the time of 
his retirement in 1963, he was with the 
Bureau of African Affairs. 

Mr. Durnan leaves his son, James J. 
Durnan, Jr., of 4509 Windom PI., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016. 


Harry J. Anslinger, 83, a former 
Foreign Service officer who served for 
32 years as U.S. Commissioner of 
Narcotics, died in Holidaysburg, Pa., 
on November 14. 

Mr. Anslinger joined the Foreign 
Service in 1918 and was assigned to 
The Hague. He later was Vice Consul 
at Hamburg and Consul at La Guaira, 
Venezuela, and Nassau, Bahamas, 
until 1926, when he was appointed 
Chief of the Treasury Department’s 
Division of Foreign Control. He then 
held other assignments in the Treasury 
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Department, as Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Prohibition, 1929-30, and as 
Commissioner of Narcotics, 1930-62. 

Mr. Anslinger was a former member 
of the Board of Governors of Diploma- 
tic and Consular Officers, Retired 
(Dacor) and a member of the American 
Foreign Service Association. 

He leaves a son, Joseph L. 
Anslinger, and a sister. His wife, the 
former Martha Denniston, died in 
1961. 


Mae N. Beck, 74, widow of FSO 
(Ret.) William H. Beck, died in Wash- 
ington on July 7, the NEWSLETTER was 
recently informed. 

Mrs. Beck lived at 3900 Cathedral 
Ave., Washington, D.C. 20016. She 
is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Hugo 
B. Kenyon, of 15 Osborne Place, 
Southport, Conn., 06490. 


Annita Barone, 78, mother of 
Vera Barone, Communications Sup- 
port Officer in the Embassy at Rome, 
died in Topsfield, Mass., on Nov. 2. 

Mrs. Barone accompanied her 
daughter to posts in Ottawa, Tehran 
and Rome. 

In addition to her daughter, Mrs. 
Barone leaves a son, Albert, of 
Pittsburgh; a daughter, Rose Chrissis, 
of Topsfield, Mass., eight grandchil- 
dren and a great grandchild. 


Louis B. Marr, 59, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died 
November 16 in New Jersey. 

Mr. Marr joined the Department in 
1947 as a communications clerk. He 
later served in Berlin, Frankfurt, 
Athens, Salonika, Helsinki, Ottawa, 
Prague, and the Department. Before 
his retirement in 1968, he was Admin- 
istrative Officer in the Bureau of 
European Affairs. 

Mr. Marr leaves his wife, Helen R. 
Marr, of 8 Merritt Lane, Rocky Hill, 
N.J. 08553; a daughter, Alison R., 
and a son, James C. 


Maud |. Awagain, 52, wife of 
FSSO Albert E. Awagain, General 
Services Officer in the Office of Med- 
ical Services, M/MED, died at Fairfax 
Hospital on November 17. 

Mrs. Awagain accompanied her 
husband on numerous foreign assign- 
ments during the past 25 years. 
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In addition to her husband, of the 
home address, 10418 Cleveland St., 
Fairfax, Va., 22030, she leaves a 
daughter, Anita T., and son, Eric A. 
Awagain. She also leaves a daughter, 
Virginia E. Goldman, of Valhalla, 
N.Y.; her mother, Ella Kallqvist, and 
a brother, Ulf Kallqvist, both of 
Bromma, Sweden. 

The family requested that expres- 
sions of sympathy be made in the form 
of contributions to the American 
Cancer Society. 


Edward E. Frisa, 54, an Intelli- 
gence Research Specialist in the Of- 
fice of Research and Analysis for 
Europe and the Soviet Union, INR, 
died at his home in Arlington on 
November 13. 

Mr. Frisa served with the U.S. 
Army from 1940 to 1946 and with the 
U.S. Air Force from 1948 to 1962, re- 
tiring as a Major. He then joined the 
Department as an Intelligence Re- 
search Specialist in July 1962. Mr. 
Frisa received two promotions and a 
Quality Step Increase for his outstand- 
ing performance. 

He leaves his wife, the former Lil- 
lian Pringle, of the home address, 
4000 N. Tazewell Street, Arlington, 
Va.; ason, Edward E. Frisa, Jr., anda 
daughter, Lillian E. Frisa. 


Memorial fellowship 

The Katherine Tuck Fund of Detroit 
has given a $100,000 grant to the Dip- 
lomatic and Consular Officers, Retired 
(Dacor), Educational and Welfare 
Foundation to establish and endow an 
annual graduate award for academic 
excellence, to be known as the S. 
Pinkney Tuck Memorial Dacor Fel- 
lowship. 

The Fund also gave the Dacor 
Foundation an additiona! $5,000 to 
enable it to award the memorial fel- 
lowship in the coming academic year. 

The first fellowship will be estab- 
lished at the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy, Tufts University. 

Mr. Tuck, who was Ambassador to 
Egypt, 1946-48, and retired in 1948, 
then served as the first American on 
the Suez Canal Board until 1957, di- 
viding his time between Paris and 
Geneva. He died in Paris in 1967 at the 
age of 75. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Akerman, David A., A/SY/I 
Armstrong, Paul E., IGA 
Bacchus, William Ivar, M/DG 
Bakey, Charles R., Jr., London 
Barnard, Robert J., IGA 
Borrowman, George, Tokyo 
Brennan, Joyce, Manila 

Brew, William R., EB/ICD/FTD 
Brody, Leonard H., A/OS 
Bullock, John Wayne, BF/FM/R&ES 
Carey, Robert V., DG/MED/EX 
Casella, Anne Marie, Wellington 
Cheever, Neal M., A/SY/I 
Clausen, George J., Singapore 
Coffield, Shirley Ann, |0/OIC 
Cole, Josephine E.F., CU/IVP/RC 
Creekmore, Janie G., CU/EX/AD 
Danforth, Kathleen D., Madrid 
Devereux, Anne Rogers, CU/OPP 
Donahue, James H., Kinshasa 
Doyle, Michael B., Bamako 
Duffy, Carol Ann, Conakry 

Duffy, Patricia J., Santo Domingo 
Eversen, Irwin A., A/OPR/WLG 
Follestad, Robert T., CU/IVP/RC 
Fox, Carmen L., Islamabad 

Fox, Ruth Silver, Rome 

Furber, Mildred, FADRC/RR 
Grant, Dougias M., Manila 
Guidice, Lawrence J., Manila 
Held, Colbert C., Beirut 

Howison, John M., USUN 
Jacqueney, Victoria B., CU/IVP/RC 
Junge, Gloria J., Tehran 

Katz, Julius L., EB/ORF 

Keliner, Kenneth J., A/SY/I 
Kenny, Mary Ellen, Buenos Aires 
Keough, Marian R., Vancouver 
LaFleur, Mary L., Bogota 

Markle, Herbert H., A/SY/| 

Mays, Linda Jane, Santiago 
McKeever, Thomas E.., YI 
McConkey, Surain E., Vienna 
McEachern, Augusta M., Recife 
McGuire, Kenneth S., A/SY/I 
Morelli, Peter N., A/SY/I 

Morris, Dale C., A/SY/I 

Moyer, Rexford L., Jr., Monrovia 
Murray, William D., Tehran 
Nindel, Benjamin E., CU/EX/BM 
Ode, Robert C., Genoa 

Off, Robert B., M 

Palladino, Lucy V., Ouagadougou 
Pates, Bonnie J., Bangui 

Rice, Esther Magdalena, CA/FS/EUR 
Rodriguez, Raul, Montevideo 
Rychak, Wayne &., A/SY/I 

Ryder, Ronald J., A/OC/PE 
Sadier, Elizabeth Susan T., Hamilton 
Sadur, Inez Sue, Montevideo 
Sanford, William F., PA/HO/FR 
Schwartzbard, Richard, Manila 
Smith, Barbara E., istanbul 
Sollenberger, Howard E., M/FSI 
Spivack, D., Munich 
Stutesman, John H., Vancouver 
Swank, Emory C., PM/POLAD 
Tsukahira, Toshio G., INR/REA/NA 
Vance, David H., INR/REC/TR 
Vrebalovich, Thomas, New Delhi 
Wald, Royal J., OSE/APT/SEP 
Washer, Frederick R., BF/FS/WFC 


Waskewich, Edith M., H 
Williams, Michael A., A/SY/I 
Wolter, Mary-Carol, A/OPR/LS 
Wuichin, Barbara A., Lima 


TRANSFERS 


Aaron, Bertram S., Brasilia to Jerusalem 
Ackenbom, R. Maryetta, Merida to 
SCA/SCS 
Adesso, Elena G., Jakarta to New Delhi 
Allan, L. Stuart, Karachi to EB/CBA/BP 
Allen, Carolyn M., M/FSI/AOT to Rome 
Arp, Merle E., Manila to PER/REM/BEX 
Barbeau, Irene M., Ciudad Juarez to 
Guadalajara 
Batjer, Helene A., Sofia to CA/FS/SO 
Bay, Janice Friesen, Tel Aviv to INR/CIS 
Beall, David Russell, Sofia to S/IG 
Begley, Margaret B., The Hague to INR/ 
Ci/TC 


Bell, James P., Jr., Bogota to San Sal- 
vador 

Bennett, John T., EA/NOC to Seoul 

Bennett, Johnny Roger, Brussels to 
Mexico, D.F. 

Bentz, Ruth E., Algiers to Durban 

Bergin, Martin J., Jr., Abidjan to AF 

Blake, Melville E., Jr. EUR to Frankfurt 

Blodget, Benjamin G., EUR to Athens 

Bium, Charlies Henry, San Salvador to 
S/S-O 

Bolimann, Elizabeth B., Bern to PA/PP/S 

Boppel, William K., Tokyo to Manila 

Borden, Judith D., Karachi to EA/K 

Bowcutt, Michael Cliffort, Paris to Is- 
lamabad 

Bradfield, James A., New Delhi to NEA 

Braibanti, Raiph Lynn, Asuncion to Man- 


ila 

Brandt, Wilhelmina Mae, Dusseldorf to 
EA/EX 

Brody, Clifford Lioyd, Prague to S/S-S 

Brown, Robert C., Buenos Aires to ARA 

— Margaret J., Brasilia to CA/FS/ 

L 

Bumbrey, Satiybeth M., Bridgetown to 
$/S-O 

Calder, Richard D., Beirut to Tunis 

Cannestra, Evelyn A., Freetown to AF 

Capri, Joseph D., Madrid to Bogota 

Carlin, James L., Geneva to S/R 

Carr, Carolyn I., NEA to Amman 

Cass, Nancy J., Saigon to Johannesburg 

Castor, Margaret Ann, Bern to Munich 

Chevez, Robert J., Buenos Aires to 
SCA/SCS 

Chiarantona, Richard F., Beirut to Tunis 

Christian, Carolyn S., Kuala Lumpur to 
Jakarta 

Clemons, James C., Jr., A/OC/S to Mon- 
rovia 

Coliums, Haley D,, Ankara to S/S-O 

Corydon, Jeff, Ill, Yaounde to AF 

Crandall, David Liodric, Hong Kong to 
Bogota 

Curran, James C., Lome to AF 

Cutter, Curtis C., Seville to |O/UNP 

Decker, Aubrey D., NEA to Islamabad 

Delanty, William C., Monrovia to Rio de 
Janeiro 

Devight, Gary D., The Hague to Karachi 

Diedrich, William S., ARA/PAF to 
Bridgetown 


Save 


Dillard, Leonard Andrew, Jr., A/SY/FO 
to Lisbon 
Dizikes, Dean, Athens to PM/DOD 
Bony Theodore B., St. Johns to SCA/ 
Doig, Marvin T., Addis Ababa to Berlin 
Duckett, Chloe Z., Lourenco Marques to 
Mbabane 
Edwards, Eddie, The Hague to EUR 
Eisenman, Helen M., M/FSI/LT to Algiers 
Englehart, Charles T., Beirut to Tunis 
Erb, Gary E., Kingston to ARA 
Ezelle, Robert E., Bonn to |O0/OIC/CPS 
Fagan, Joseph F., SCA/VO to Melbourne 
Ferraro, Nancy A., Rabat to D 
Fike, Margaret M., Amman to NEA 
Fiorane, James !., Bonn to Bombay 
Flaherty, James M., Beirut to Tunis 
Foreman, Anne N., Beirut to Tunis 
Foreman, Dennis I., Beirut to Tunis 
Fornoff, Harold M., Jr., Tananarive to 
Lourenco Marques 
Froebe, John A., Jr., NSC to Ontario 
Gain, Ronald L., Moscow to A/OC/PE 
Glines, Howard T., Bangkok to A/OC/P 
Gnehm, Edward W., Jr., Bangkok to 
Hong Kong 
Granier, Jessie J., Jr. Bangkok to Hong 


Kong 
Gray, Victor S., Jr. USIA (overseas) to 


Nassau 
Griffin, Donald R., Kingston to Toronto 
Grisser, Harold R., Jidda to Colombo 
Guenther, Nella B., Peking to EA/NOC 
Guenther, Robert L., Peking to MC 
Guilano, Guiseppe, Jr., Naples to M/DG 
Habib, John S.., a to N 
Hansen, Wendy Marie, JOC to Naples 
Heimann, John P., Brussels to Antwerp 
Helms, Richard H., Beirut to Tunis 
Herbert, Kevin F., JOC to Athens 
Hester, Donald Vance, N'Djamena to PM 
Higgins, Ruth E., Luxembourg to EUR 
Hocker, George E., Jr., AF to 
Ouagadougou 
Hohman, Ernest O., Bangkok to Frankfurt 
Hopper, David T., JOC to Stuttgart 
Hosey, Earl J., Frankfurt to Vienna 
Hull, Edmund James, Beirut to Tunis 
Hurd, Michael G., Tokyo to New Delhi 
Hyde, William Albert, M/FSI/LT to La Paz 
Johnson, Alexandra Uteev, Beirut to 
Tunis 
Johnson, Emma E., Canberra to Libre- 
ville 
Johnson, James T., Taipei to PM/DOD 
Johnson, Richard A., Frankfurt to Bogota 
Jones, A. Elizabeth, Beirut to Tunis 
Judy, Chesiey H., Beirut to Tunis 
Kachmar, George A., Stockholm to 
Asuncion 
Kaplan, Philip S., Vienna to S/P 
Kattouf, Theodore H., Beirut to Tunis 
Kellogg, Francis L., S/R to S/CPR 
Keogh, Dennis W., ta to AF/I 
Koop, Robert W., Brasilia to M/MED/DD 
Korn, Thomas A., The Hague to A/OC 
Kushner, Walter, Monrovia to Buenos 
Aires 
Lambert, William F., Peking to A/OC 
Larkin, James L., Pretoria to Port Louis 
Larson, Alan P., Freetown to Kinshasa 
—— Arthur P., Singapore to Mexico, 
F. 
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Levis, William A., M/FSI/LT to Brasilia 

Lollis, Edward W., ll, Lagos to AF/W 

Lunsford, John C., Accra to A/OC/PE 

MacFarlane, Lewis R., Zanzibar to S/S-O 

Mack, Evelyn Marie, The Hague to Tokyo 

Mahoney, Michael M., Athens to ARA/ 
LA/PLC 

Mahoney, Richard F., Beirut to Tunis 

Manley, Patricia Fern, Bonn to Buenos 
Aires 

Marin, Rafael L., The Hague to M/EEO 

Markey, David S., Kinshasa to A/OC 

Markowitz, Betty Jane, Panama to Mon- 
rovia 

Marshall, Linda Dorothy, Kinshasa to AF 

Martin, Graham A., Saigon to MC 

Martin, Seymour T., A/OC to Kinshasa 

Maslanka, Eileen T., Montreal to 
Ouagadougou 

Mattson, James A., Beirut to Kuwait 

McCavitt, John J., Beirut to Tunis 

ye mpage J. Diane Ballard, Kinshasa to 
| 

McGowan, Howard L., Rio de Janeiro to 
CA/FS/NEA 

McGuinness, John P., ismir to PM 

McLaughlin, Michael John, Jr., Jakarta 
to Helsinki 

McLean, J. Phillip, La Paz to ARA 


BOGOTA—Ambassador Viron P. Vaky 


Wolansky, Dona M., Bujumbura to Can- 
berra 

Wood, Peter S., Hermosillo to Mexico, 
D.F 


Wukitsch, Thomas Kenneth, Beirut to 
Tunis 

Wyatt, Felton M., Luxembourg to EUR 

Yrizarry, Anthony C., Jakarta to Man- 
agua 


RETIREMENTS 
Arzac, Daniel N., Jr., M/FS! 
Bakey, Charles R., Jr., London 
Barnard, Robert J., IGA 
Batt, Ira, INR/DDR/STA 
Beach, Teresa -" P 
Berg, Richard W., Kinshasa 
Soutlreaux, Lydia C., Vienna 
Boyd, Tobias J., London 
Brody, Leonard H., A/OS 
Carey, Robert V., M/MED/EX 
Creekmore, Janie G., CU/EX/AD 
Di Paima, Salvatore, Copehagen 
Eversen, Irwin A., A/OPR/WLG 
Flight, Ambrose W., NEA/EX 
Follestad, Robert T., CU/IVP/RC 
Forrest, Kenneth B., A/OC 
Gagnon, Constance M., WARSAW 
Halton, Ernest, FADRC/LR 


greets American actress Deborah Raffin, 
star of the films “The Dove” and “Once Is 
Not Enough.” Ms. Raffin visited the Em- 
bassy during a tour of several Latin Ameri- 


Held, Colbert C., Beirut 

lenderson, John B., A/OC/P 
Holloway, Jerome K., Jr., PM/FA 
Howe, Fisher, DG/PER 


McLendon, Ruth A., Paris to Mexico, D.F. 
McNeill, Gloria D., San Salvador to ARA 
Meison, Robert G., Milan to Monterrey 


Mentag, Grace E., Buenos Aires to 
Mexico, D.F. 

Miller, Raymond E., EUR to Lisbon 

Moore, Andrew W., Caracas to Santo 
Domingo 

Moretti, Edward J., Rome to Paris 

Moss, Vai, Jr., Guatemala to ARA 

Mount, Gay William, CA/FS/ARA to 
Naples 

Murphy, James P., M/FSI/UT to La Paz 

Nance, Sidney C., London to Jidda 

Nicholas, Randall A., A/OC to Kuwait 

O’Gara, Teresa |., London to Islamabad 

Olson, Gordon Brent, Port of Spain to 
CU/EX/SMS 

Painter, Rodney G., A/OC/T to Bombay 

Palmer, Ronald D., Manila to D/HA 

Paulitzky, Robert J., A/OC to Rangoon 

Paviovski, Chester J., Halifax to Mel- 
bourne 

Pelletreau, Nancy Leslie, Palermo to 
SCA/SCS 

Peraza, Maria Antonieta, Sao Paulo to 
Palermo 

Peterson, Martha D., EUR to Moscow 

Petitjean, Gwen, Athens to Brasilia 

Powers, Patrica, M/FSI/LT to LaPaz 

Prince, Thomas, Lome to AF 

Proulx, Gerry M., Geneva to USUN 

Ragsdale, Nathaniel R., A/OC/P to 
Frankfurt 

Ratigan, John R., Tehran to S/S-O 

Reese, Julia R., EB/EX to Kabul 

Reeves, Joseph A., Rabat to Petoria 

Riefe, Robert H., Georgetown to ARA 

Robins, David Snyder, Beirut to Tunis 

Rogers, Wayne M., Madrid to A/OC 

Rose, Carol Lynn, Hermosilio to Mexico, 


D.F. 
Ruble, Richard W., Jr., Poznan to 
Krakow 
Satterfield, Earl P., Bonn to A/OC/PE 
Sayers, Nancy E., AF to Bujumbura 
Scheer, Stuart C., M/MED/FD to Tunis 
Schiffman, Irving |., Bonn to Bremen 
Scott, Robert L., Medan to Capetown 
Scott, Robert Lester, London to A/OPR/ 
ST 
Shaft, Norman T., Bogota to PER/REM/ 
BEX 
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can and European countries. 


Shekmer, Michael E., Athens to A/OC 

Shelton, Turner B., Managua to ARA 

Sherer, Albert W., Jr., Prague to USUN 

Shoffner, Ethel G., Wellington to Addis 
Ababa 

Silins, ints M., Bucharest to S/S-S 

Silva, Raymond E., Buenos Aires to The 


Hague 
Sloane, Gerald T., Mandalay to Hong 
Kong 
Smith, Harlie L., Jr., Beirut to Tunis 
Smith, Beverly J., EA/NOC to Copenha- 


en 
Smith, Meiba E., Dacca to Blantyre 
Smith, Shirley M., AF to Luanda 
Smith, Thomas W.M., London to AF/W 
Sobol, Joseph, Paris to Manila 
Stanback, Barbara, Oslo to Caracas 
Strong, Evalyn M., Ankara to Caracas 
Strutzel, Michael P., Vienna to PM/DOD 
Stull, Lee T., CU to Manila 
Sulser, Jack A., Frankfurt to CA/FS/SO 
Surber, Russell J., Beirut to Tunis 
Symmes, Mary H., Beirut to Tunis 
Tamny, Mildred P., Casablanca to 
Ciudad Juarez 
Taylor, James E., INR/CI/TC to Lagos 
Taylor, John R., Madrid to A/OC/T 
Tiger, M. Gordon, NEA to M/FSI 
Tretola, Michael J., Beirut to A/SY/I 
Tufte, Inga R., Moscow to EUR 
Vall, Frances E., Kabul to Kingston 
Viger, Victoria A., Kinshasa to AF 
Villalovos, Louis, Hermosillo to SCA/VO 
Wale, Howard F., Tehran to A/OC/EX 
Walker, Edward S., Jr., Beirut to Tunis 
Walthal, Margaret B., EUR/NE to 
Bangkok 
Wayman, Kenneth L., li, |ISO/USS to 


Milan 
Weber, Waiter A., Saigon to Tijuana 
Wendell, William W., Islamabad to A/OC 
Wentworth, John P., Commerce Dept. to 
Sydney 
Wilkinson, Edwerd H., Buenos Aires to 


Taipei 
Williams, Thomas Edward, Berlin to 
Capetown 


Howison, John M., USUN 

Katz, Julius L., EB/ORF 

Kinney, Maureen B., MC 

Luckett, Charlies E., Jr., London 
Moretti, Edward J., Rome 

Ode, Robert C., Genoa 

Rice, Esther lena, CA/FS/EUR 
Smith, William W., Montevideo 


Soteorme, Nowars E., M/FSI 
Spivack, D., Munich 
Stutesman, John H., Vancouver 
Swank, Emory C., PM/POLAD 
Tsukahira, Toshio G., EA/NOC 
Waskewich, Edith M., H 

White, Reta E., FADRC/DA 
Williamson, Florence E., EUR/EE 


RESIGNATIONS 
Allard, Ken D., Bangkok 
in, Wayne R., EB 
Bernes, Linda J., CU/OPP 
Bonilia-Sosa, N. Victor J., Montreal 
Bragdon, Merritt C., Jr., EUR 
Bu , Jo Ann, Vientiane 


Ch ‘ id B., EUR 
Crowe, Phill oq ne 
Disner, ra Ferrari, AAOPER 


Doerpinghaus, Janice Anne, A/HA 
Droitsch, Roland Gustav, |O/OIC 
Dugan, Gloria Marie, Manila 
Ferguson, Clarence Clyde, Jr., USUN 
G , Pamela R., San Salvador 
Graham, Charles O., IGA 
Hannemann, Jean V., Tegucigalpa 


Kintner, William R., EA/NOC 
Molineu, James H., NAA 
Moore, Sarah Anne, M/MED/MH 
Morales, Luis A., PER/REM/BEX 
Moran, Alonzo J., Vienna 
O’Leary, Anne H., CU/OPP 
Peters, Jeanette R., Caracas 
Pish, Claire A., Caracas 
Ruvinski, Willlam Roy, |SO/SDP 
Charies F., A/OC/PE 

, Carol Lynn, Brussels 
Stillman, Arthur M., Geneva 
Turner, Judith A., Caracas 
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PROMOTIONS 
GS-16 
Richard E. Curl, INR/DDC/RPS. 


GS-14 
Elaine F. Heifetz, CU/IVP/RC: 


GS-13 
Richard A. Feltault, A/SY/DO; Charlies 
Ernest Roh, Jr., L/EB. 


GS-12 


Frances W. Taylor, PA/M; Bertram Frank 
Weintraub, SCA/PPT. 


GS-11 


Charles W. Davis, FADRC/DA; Mary C. 
Radnoti, BF/FM/R&ES; Doris J. Rogers, 
A/SY/I|; Elizabeth B. Soyster, SCA/PPT. 


GS-9 

Loralyn H. Andersen, A/OPR/LS; — 
T. Comfort, A/OC/T; Gary T. Denitto, A/SY/I; 
Michael D. Flynn, SCA/PPT; Cynthia L. 
Gethers, SCA/PPT; Robert F. Hennings, 
A/OPRIVS; Mary A. Messerini, S/CPR; 
Karen A. McGrath, BF/FS/FD/V; Elden R. 
Russell, A/OC/T; Norris B. Watts, A/OC/T. 


GS-8 
Christine L. Jerew, EUR/CAN; Judy Di- 


anne Knowles, S/CPR; Lillie P. Reid, INR/ 
DDR/RES; Eilene J. Robb, CA/FS/SO; 
Sandra R. Smith, PER/MGT. 


GS-7 
Isaias Alba, I1l, FADRC/DR; Melvin Clark, 
FADRC/DR; Henrietta A. Gibson, FADRC/ 


LONDON—Ambassador Elliot L. Rich- 
ardson congratulates Foreign Service local 
employee Eileen M. Bull as she retires after 
more than 31 years of service with the U.S. 
Government. 
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LR; Hayward Hodges, Jr., ISO/FADPC; 
Laverne B. Massie, SCA/PPT/SB; Marilyn 
M. Nowak, AF/W; Lester L. Oates, SCA/ 
PPT/AB; Dorian F. Panell, CU/EX/SMS: Al- 
lison L. Rodgers, A/OPR/LS; Mitchell W. 
Stewart, PA/M. 


GS-6 


Shirley A. Bailey, INR/RC/IM; Charlie M. 
Binder, S/S-Il; Margaret V. Burke, M/FSI; 
Robert A. Dious, FADRC/PBR; Susan S. 
Farmer, SCA/PPT; Billie Joann Warren, 
S/S-EX; Stephen R. Watts, A/OPR/ST; 
Bruce N. White, FADRC/PBR. 


GS-5 


Nellie J. Bacon, SCA/PPT; Vanessa C. 
Brooks, PER/PCE/PE; Paul Allen Carr, 
M/FSI; Linda J. Coble, PER/MGT/OS; Linda 
A. Coe, SCA/PPT; Bella F. Finkelstein, 
SCA/PPT/AO; Thelma S. Holland, SCA/ 
PPT/AO; John J. Kokal, EA/EX; Mary J. 
Leber, A/SY/E&T; Veda R. Luszcez, |O/EX; 
Joseph C. Maestri, BF/FS/FD/V; Mary Ellen 
Moore, BF/FS/AD; Joseph W. Reap, Jr., 
PA/MS; Alice M. Robinson, SCA/PPT/AB; 
Dorothy M. Smallwood, SCA/PPT/AO; Vir- 
ginia Lee Whorton, SCA/PPT; Beverley S. 
Wood, SCA/PPT/AB. 


GS-4 


Virginia A. Bridges, SCA/VO; Sheila Y. 
Countz, PER/MFT/OS; Kirk Douglas, |SO/ 
FADPC; Steven G. Hartman, A/OPR/ST; 
Diane J. Howard, SCA/PPT; Brenda Delois 
Jackson, SCA/PPT/AO; Joyce A. Lester, 
SCA/PPT/AB; Anne L. Shamp, A/OS; Julia 
Veronica Wade, SCA/PPT; Marguerite Ann 
N. Walter, A(OPR/ST. 


GS-3 


Vera L. Campbell, SCA/PPT; Gail S. Car- 
TN alta Shirley N. Noaks, FADRC/ 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 
Baines, Dana L., EB/IFD/OIA 
Barnes, Kevin B., A&CP 
Bartley, Denise M., A&CP 
Brann, Eva T.H., CU 
Brown, Cariton Joe, Jr., BF/FS 
Duncan, Jean Ann, A&CP 
Ealum, Shirley M., CU/IVP/RC 
Edmonds, William E., SCA/PPT 
Estock, Agnes U., EUR/EX 
Fakhouri, Adnan E., M/FSI 
Gallagher, Patricia E., PA/MS/ED 
Herring, Kay R., A/OPR/ASD 
Jimney, Richard F., A/OPR/VS 
Kadiev, George, M/FSI 
Lawrence, Lisa, A/SY/EX 
Litwinski, Wiktor Napoleon, M/FS! 
Moot, Candace, A&CP 
Murray, P G., S/CPR 
Nesberg, Eileen Joan, A/OPR/GS 
Payton, Brenda Renee, BF/FS 
Pech, Dorothy, NEA 
Reed, Roxanne L., A&CP 
Rivers, Claybell, SCA/PPC/AP/P 
R , ., A/SY/I 
Rosenberger, David R., IJC 
Ross, Renee Susan, SCA/PPT 
Sanders, Deborah M., A&CP 


Smith, Barbara J., A/SY/FO 
Still, Mary Rose, S/S-EX 
Tucker, Laura M., OES/NET/RD 
Turner, Deborah H., A&CP 
Turner, Joyce A., SCA/VO 
Vespo, Anne C., A&CP 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Arbuckle, Patricia M., A&CP to EB/OT/TA 
Argo, Laurie Jo, A&CP to OES/EX 
See A. PER/PCE/SPS to 


Carlucci, Donna E., S to L 

Considine, Jane B., A(OPR/GS to S/CPR 

Evely, Virginia L., A/OC/P to IO/EX 

Hamilton, Olivette M., SCA/PPT/AB to 
NEA/EX 


Handy, Susan Ann, A&CP to CA/FS/JO 
Hardin, John N., A&CP to A/SY/T 
Harley, Donna M., A&CP to A/SY/E&T 
Howard, James F., EB/EX to FADRC/DR 
Lira, Joelle M., A&CP to EUR/WE 
Norfleet, Rebecca S., A&CP to EUR/SOV 
Palmer, Adrian B., BF/FS/AD/AA to 
A/OC/P 
Pierce, Ernestine M., NEA/EX to A/BF 
Stalls, Anita L., H to PER/MGT/EX 
Tatum, Robert M., PER/REM/FADRC/DA 
Taylor, Mary M., A&CP to EUR 
Thomas, Betty L., A/OC/EX to M/EEO 
Whitted, Treava A., S/P to S/S-S 


RETIREMENTS 
Belt, Grace More, CU/IVP/RC 
Blackwell, Mae F., FADRC/PBR 
Crenshaw, Verde, SCA/PPT 
Riley, Frances P., FADRC/DA 
Strader, Vancella, FADRC/PBR 
Tyner, Richard F., S/PRS 


RESIGNATIONS 
Allred, Robert D., PER/MGT/EX 
Andrews, Bonnie D., S 
Barese, Christine C., A&CP 
Bizot, Paul M., A/OC/EX 
Browning, Sh L., A/SY/EX 
Carothers, Joan E., SCA/PPT 
Coile, Melody J., A/SY/I 

ay, Iris M., 

Debuck Diane M., PER/MGT/EX 

Dewalter, EA/EX 
Doughty, Diane L., EUR/EX 
Dunnigan, David L., SCA/PPT 
Gahagan, Kevin James, A/OPR/ASD 
Galloway, Thomas W., CU/EX 
Garry, Ronald L., SCA/PPT 
Gaviria, Gladys, M/FSI 
Kane, Lois M., SCA/PPT 
Kirby, Armenta V., M/MED/EX 
McDonald, Sarah A., D/HA 
McElveen, Janice M., M/MED/EX 
Newbill, A., PER/MGT/EX 
NG, Lynda Ling, A/OPR/ASD 
Obolensky, Jirina, M/FSI 
O’Brien, Helen Irene, SCA/PPT 
Palomba, Teresa A., BF/FS/AD/RR 
Payne, A., SCA/PPT/SB 
Poleksic, Militza T., D/HA 
Shopen, El ie Ag nes, MIFSI 

, Els nes, 

Staples, Brian E., SCA/PPT/AO 


Trent, Darlene R., SCA/PPT 
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LIBRARY 
BOOKLIST 


Development and foreign aid 


This bibliography is a brief guide to the literature of development 
and foreign aid, together with a selection of recent titles. 


Reference Sources 

BLAISE, Melvin G. Institution-building: a 
source book. Washington, D.C., U.S. Agency 
for International Development, 1973. 325p. 
(Z7164.16B58 Ref.) 

(A unique inter-disciplinary bibliography. 

Author and subject indexes. ) 

GEIGER, H. Kent National development 1776- 
1966: a selective and annotated guide to the 
most important articles in English. Metuchen, 
N.J., Scarecrow Press, 1969. 247p. 
(Z7164.U5G4 Ref.) 

(350 annotated references. Indexed.) 
Jones, Garth N. Planning, development, and 
change: a bibliography on development admin- 
istration. Honolulu, East-West Center Press, 
1970. 180p. (Z7164.E15P6 Ref.) 

(A bibliography on planned organizational 

change. Indexed.) 

REQUA, Eloise G. The developing nations; a 
guide to information sources concerning their 
economic, political, technical, and social prob- 
lems. Detroit, Gale Research, 1965. 339p. 
(Z7164.U5R4 Ref.) 

(An annotated list of English language books, 

articles, reports, conference papers, bibliog- 

raphies, directories, and organizations. Au- 
thor and title indexes.) 
SCHUMACHER, August. Development plans and 
planning: bibliographic and computer aids to 
research. London, Seminar Press, 1973. 195p. 
(Z7164.E15S37 Ref.) 

(Describes bibliographies and documentation 

centers relevant to development planning. 

Author, subject and country indexes.) 
Spitz, Allan A. Developmental change: an an- 
notated bibliography. Lexington, Ky., Univer- 
sity Press of Kentucky, 1969. 316p. 
(Z7164.E15.S62 Ref.) 

(Covers chiefly journal articles in English, 

published since 1960, dealing with moderni- 

zation and development. Journal and author 
indexes. ) 
U.S. AGENCY for International Development. 
Statistics and Reports Division. A./.D. 
economic data books. Washington, D.C., U.S. 
Agency for International Development, 1967-. 

(A frequently updated loose-leaf service cov- 

ering Africa (HCS01.U54 Ref.), the Far East 

(HC411.US56 Ref.), Latin America 

(HC121.U54 Ref.), and the Near East and 

South Asia (HC410.7.U56 Ref.). Provides 

Statistics on population trends, labor, land, 

gross national product, food production, 

electric power, foreign trade, health, and 
education. 


Periodicals 


Development Digest. Washington, D.C., U.S. 
Agency for International Development, 1962-. 
(HC10.D44) 
(Quarterly. Includes excerpts, summaries, 
and reprints of current materials on economic 
and social development.) 
Economic Development and Cultural Change. 
Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago Press, 1964-. 
(HC10.E33) 
(Quarterly. Provides scholarly discussion of 


the problems of economic development and 
cultural change.) 
Finance and Development. Washington, D.C., 
International Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, 1963—. (HG1.F5) 
(Quarterly. Includes many articles which de- 
scribe and analyze the activities of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the World Bank 
in international development. Lists current 
IMF publications. ) 
Industrial Research and Development News. 
Vienna, United Nations Industrial Develop- 
ment Organization, 1966—. (1336.5) 
(Published at irregular intervals. Includes ar- 
ticles, the UNIDO industrial inquiry service, 
a list of meetings, and cumulative subject and 
geographic indexes.) 
International Development Review. Wash- 
ington, D.C., Society for International De- 
velopment, 1959-. (HC60.1547) 
(Quarterly. The journal of the Society for In- 
ternational Development. Includes articles, 
comments, book reviews, bibliographies, 
and news of the profession). 
Journal of Developing Areas. Macomb, Ill., 
Western Illinois Univ. Press, 1966-. 
(HCS59.7.558) 
(Quarterly. Emphasis is primarily on regional 
development. Excellent bibliographies and 
book reviews.) 
Journal of Development Economics. Amster- 
dam, North-Holland Publishing, 1974-. 
(HD28.J67) 
(Quarterly. Includes articles by economists in 
the field. Each article is preceded by an 
abstract.) 
World Development. Oxford, England, Perga- 
mon Press, 1973—. (JV1001.N42) 
(Monthly. Successor to New Commonwealth. 
A multidisciplinary international journal de- 
voted to the study and promotion of world 
development. Each article includes an 
abstract. The journal also provides book re- 
views and a current awareness service.) 


Books 


ADELMAN, Irma. Economic growth and social 
equity in developing countries. Stanford, 
Calif., Stanford Univ. Press, 1973. 257p. 
(HD82.A528) 
(Reviews the process of political, economic 
and social development of 74 underdeveloped 
countries. ) 
ALPERT, Paul. Partnership or confrontation? 
Poor lands and rich. New York, Free Press, 
1973. 269p. (HC59.7.A775) 
(An analysis of the economic conflict be- 
tween the rich, industrial countries and the 
poor, peasant countries.) 
ASHER, Robert E. Development assistance in 
the seventies: alternatives for the United States. 
Washington, D.C., Brookings, 1970. 248p. 
(HC60.A798) 
(Assesses the achievements and difficulties 
of the American aid program.) 
BALASSA, Bela A. The structure of protection in 
developing countries. Baltimore, Md., Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1971. 375p. (HF1711.B35) 
(A critique of the foreign trade policies of six 


developing countries—Brazil, Chile, 
Mexico, Malaysia, Pakistan, and the Philip- 
pines.) 
BAUER, Peter Tamas. Dissent on development; 
studies and debates in development economics. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 1972. 
550p. (HC5S9.7.B361) 
(A collection of essays challenging all 
schools of thought in the field of develop- 
ment economics.) 
BEAULAC, Willard L. A diplomat looks at aid to 
Latin America. Carbondale, Ill., Southern II- 
linois Univ. Press, 1970. 148p. (HC165.B37) 
(A view of American aid to Latin America by 
a former ambassador. ) 
BHAGWATI, Jagdish N. Amount and sharing of 
aid. Washington, D.C., Overseas Development 
Council, 1970. 197p. (HC60.B47) 
(An examination and critique of the aid pro- 
grams of all the advanced industrial coun- 
tries.) 
BirD, Richard Miller. Taxing agricultural land 
in developing countries. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1974. 361p. (HJ4153.B5) 
(A survey and analysis of the use of agricul- 
tural taxation, especially in Latin America.) 
CHENERY, Hollis Burnley, ed. Studies in de- 
velopment planning. Cambridge, Mass. Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1971. 422p. (HD82.C47) 
(Presents seventeen papers organized under 
four headings: (1) general planning models; 
(2) international trade and external resources; 
(3) sectoral planning; (4) empirical bases for 
development programs. 
HEEGER, Gerald A. The politics of underde- 
velopment. New York, St. Martin’s, 1974. 
150p. (JF60.H4) 
(An examination of modernization, social 
change, nationalism, and political develop- 
ment, chiefly in Africa and Asia.) 
KANET, Roger E., ed. The Soviet Union and the 
developing nations. Baltimore, Md., Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Press, 1974. 302p. 
(DK271.K35) 
(A collection of ten essays surveying the 
evolution of Soviet policy in the overseas de- 
velopment field.) 
Owens, Edgar and Robert Shaw. Development 
reconsidered; bridging the gap between gov- 
ernment and people. Lexington, Mass., 
Lexington Books. 1972. 190;. (HD82.09) 
(The first book published in the United States 
on the new participation strategy of develop- 
ment.) 
Pappock, William and Elizabeth Paddock. We 
don’t know how: an independent audit of what 
they call success in foreign assistance. Ames, 
lowa State Univ. Press, 1973. 33lp. 
(HC60.P22) 

(A critique of the American foreign aid pro- 
gram, chiefly focused on Latin America.) 
SEN, Sudhir. A richer harvest: new horizons for 
developing countries. Maryknoll, N.Y., Orbis 

Books, 1974. 573p. (HD1417.S37) 
An analysis of the strengths, hopes and 
weaknesses of the green revolution, with 
special reference to India.) 
SINGER, Hans Wolfgang. The strategy of inter- 
national development: essays in the economics 
of backwardness. New York, International Arts 
and Sciences Press, 1975. 248p. 
(Focuses on science and technology and on 
research and development as the crucial areas 
in order to achieve a development break- 
through.) 
THOMPSON, Kenneth W. Foreign assistance: a 
review from the private sector. Notre Dame, 
Ind., Univ. of Notre Dame Press, 1972. 160 p. 
(HC60.T48) 
(An appraisal of foreign aid, its role and lim- 
itations, and the part of private assistance in 
this endeavor.) 
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